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Aitkens 


Clarke  way  behind  as  Redwood  gamble  backfires 

Mission  impossible? 

trial  drama 


William  Hague  at  the  Commons  yesterday:  TVe  start  from  a clean  slate,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  lead  this  party  and  it  is  also  my  responsibility  to  heal  this  party’  PHoroGiwttsEANSMrm 

Hugo  Young  writes 


Priority  is  to  unite 
party,  says  Hague 


Wc  had  White 
Political  Editor 


LLIAM 
Hague 
last  night 
pledged 
himself 
to  re- 
unite the 

Conservatives  under  the  ban- 
ner of  “freedom  and  opportu- 
nity" after  winning  an  unex- 
pectedly decisive  22-vote 
majority  over  his  centre-left 
rival,  Kenneth  Clarke,  in  the 
fight  for  the  party  leadership. 

But  his  promise  to  offer 
shadow  cabinet  posts  to  all 
his  defeated  rivals  in  an  im- 
mediate drive  to  revitalise  the 
Opposition  — and  beat 
Labour  in  2002  — immedi- 
ately hit  trouble  when  Mr 
Clarke  told  him  he  would  be 
retiring  to  the  backbenches 
and  Hague  loyalists  predicted 
problems  finding  a suitable 
spot  for  John  Redwood. 

' The  youngest  Tory  leader 
since  William  Pitt  in  1783  beat 
the  former  chancellor  — at  56 
his  senior  by  20  years  — after 
Mr  Clarke's  last-minute  pact 
with  the  rightwing  Mr  Red- 
wood rebounded  disastrously 


Blair 
backs 
Dome 


The  result 


William': 

Hague 

Ketmeth 

Clarke 


92 


70 


an  him,  driving  some  of  his 
awn  staunch  supporters  into 
the  Hague  camp,  along  with 
some  of  Mr  Redwood’s. 

Voting  was  92  to  70,  com- 
pared with  643238  In  Mr 
Clarke's  favour  on  Tuesday. 
Two  Redwood  dissidents  — 
Julian  Lewis  ami,  MPs  said, 
Angela  Browning  — ab- 
stained In  protest  at  what 
many  rightwingers  decided 
had  been  a misjudged  piece  of 
opportunism.  “The  deal  did 
net  damage,"  one  Clarke  cam- 
paign manager  admitted. 

In  their  desperation  to 
touch  bottom  after  Labour’s 
overwhelming-  election  vic: 
tory  on  May  l.  Conservative 
MPs  ■ on  both  - sides  of  the 

Euro-rive'n  party  declared 

-themselves  delighted  that  toe 
unexpected  shift  to  Mr  Hague 
had  at  least  delivered  a dear 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
and  Emit  MacAskfD 


THE  Prime  Minister  yes- 
terday threw  a lifeline  to 
the  troubled  ESSOtthHIod 
millennium  exhibition,  an- 
nouncing that  it  Is  to  be 
relaunched  as  a more  excit- 
ing, populist  project  rather 

than  consigned  to  the 


result  not  the  knife-edge  vote 
many  had  predicted,  let  alone 
the  feared  draw. 

At  his  formal  coronation 
before  party  bigwigs,  whose 
preference  for  Mr  Clarke  the 
164  MPs  had  ignored,  in  Con- 
servative Central  Office  Mr 
Hague  coupled  a conciliatory 
note  — “Hard  words  have 
been  said,  but  I am  deter- 
mined no  grudges  will  be 
borne  by  anyone  in  our 
party”  — with  a warning  that 
years  of  debilitating  factional- 
ism must  now  end. 

“If  I have  to,  I will  put  some 
noses  out  of  joint  If  I have  to, 
Z will  make  myself  unpopular 
for  a time,”  he  warned,  prom- 
ising all  groups  within  the 
party  jobs  — for  every  MP 
who  wants  one  and,  be  joked, 
“for  those  who  don't  want 
one".  Mr  Redwood,  deeply 
disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
his  second  bid  for  the  Tory 
crown,  was  last  night  consid- 
ering his  own  position. 

Michael  Heseltine  and 
other  grandees  are  expected 
to  fade  away,  as  will  John 
Major,  who  praised  both  can- 
didates — “whichever  way 
the  party  chose,  it  couldn’t 
lose”  — and  promised  that 
nniiifg  Lady  Thatcher  or  Sir 
Edward  Heath,  he  would  sup- 
port the  new  leader,  espe- 
cially when  he  thought  he 
was  wrong. 

The  inquest  on  the  St-feted 
Clarke -Red wood  pact  was 
brtrtaL  Hague  allies  said  the 
prospect  of  Mr  Redwood 
being  shadow  chancellor 


scrapheap. 

At  the' end  of  a heated  cabi- 
net discussion  led  by  Tony 
Blair  and  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister John  Prescott,  ministers 
agreed  that  the  project  should 
go  ah  rad,  subject  to  five  strict 
“tests"  to  ensure  its  viability, 
understood  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown.- 

Mr  Blair  overrode  the  fears 


Hague’s  election  is 
the  delayed  revenge 
of  the  Thatcherites 
for  what  happened 
in  1990.  The  party  is 
unequivocally  back 
in  their  hands,  led 
from  the  right, 
where  the  noisiest 
heart  of  modern 
Conservatism 
beats.  The  least 
alarming  harbinger 
for  Hague  is  the  feet 


that  most  of  the 
local  party 
chairmen  were 
backing  Clarke. 
They  will  be  the 
first  to  come  round. 
The  party 
conference,  we  can 
already  be  certain, 
will  bury  the 
memory  of  May  1 
in  the  ecstasy 
of  June  19. 
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rebounded  an  Mr  Clarke  and 
simultaneously  offended  ar- 
dent fiurosceptlcs  such  as  Sir 
Teddy  Taylor  and  Redwood 
campaign  co-manager,  the 
fastidious  lain  Dun  can-Smith. 
"The  so-called  man  of  integ- 
rity was  suddenly  touting  for 
a job,"  said  one.  But,  as  toe 
Clarice  camp  saw  its  over- 
night hopes  of  a 10-vote  win 
slip  away,  some  insisted  toe 
gamble  bad  been  worth  a try. 

Heading  for  a Middle  Eng- 
land curry  with  friends  last 
night  after  26  years  an  the 
Tory  front  bench,  Mr  Clarke 
joked:  "My  best  moment  in 
the  campaign  came  when  Wil- 
liam said  he  would  be 

Michael  Howard's  deputy"  — 
a promise  Mr  Hague  later 


of  cabinet  colleagues  who  ar- 
gued that  the  project  was  too 
risky,  and  could  eat  up  public 
funds.  With  construction  on 
the  main  PVC  and  steel  struc- 
ture due  to  start  next  week, 
he  was  under  pressure  to  act 
quickly. 

He  also  ignored  pressure 
from  the  media  and  from 
Labour  back-benchers  who 
put  down  a motion  this  week 


reneged  on.  The  two  men  met 
soon  after  toe  result  was  de- 
clared at  5.15pm  and  later 
made  effusive  declarations  of 
mutual  goodwill 

"We  all  start  from  a clean 
slate.  It  is  my  responsibility 
to  lead  this  party  and  it  is  also 
my  responsibility  to  heal  this 
party  . . . Let's  look  forward, 
not  back.  Let's  pick  ourselves 
up.  dust  ourselves  down  and 
return  to  toe  future,"  toe 
Tories’  new  standard-bearer 
told  a crowded  conference 
room. 

Downing  Street  believes  it 
need  fear  Mr  Hague  less  than 
Mr  Clarke  and  that  the  young 
leader  cannot  bind  up  Tory 
divisions  on  Europe.  The 
spectre  of  Michael  Portillo 


calling  for  it  to  be  cancelled 
and  priority  given  to  health, 
education  and  transport.  One 
Labour  back-bencher  de- 
scribed Mr  Blair  as  "stark 
raving  bonkers". 

There  had  been  speculation 
that  Mr  Blair  was  influenced 
by  his  friendship  with  Lord 
Rogers  of  Riverside,  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  Millennium 
Dome,  the  centrepiece  of  toe 


looms  if  he  falters  as  “provi- 
sional party  leader”,  even 
some  Tories  mutter. 

Labour's  former  leader 
Margaret  Beckett,  declared: 
“There  are  two  Tory  parties 
and  William  Hague  does  not 
know  which  one  he  is  in. 
Paddy  Ashdown  said  toe  Coo 
serva Lives  had  "turned  their 
back  on  the  one  person  who 
could  drag  them  back  to  mod- 
eration". But  Mr  Hague  in- 
sisted that  bis  party  had 
retained  its  principles  — un- 
like "Tony  Blair's  Puppet 
Labour"  — and  could  still  win 
in  2002.  Few  MPs  believe 

him. 


Hague's  victory,  pages  2,  3; 
LMMter  comment,  page  12 


exhibition  at  North  Green- 
wich, by  toe  Thames  in  south 

London. 

But  Lord  Rogers  insisted 
yesterday  that  he  had  not 
spoken  to  Mr  Blair  since  the 
general  election. 

“The  strength  and  purpose- 
fulness that  the  Cabinet  has 
shown  is  grand,”  he  said. 

Asked  about  toe  lack  of  con 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  4 
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Luke  Harding 


JONATHAN  Aitkon 
last  night  announced 
that  he  is  to  separate 
from  his  wife,  Lolicia, 
hours  after  his  High  Court 
libel  action  was  dramatically 
halted  fallowing  the  disclo- 
sure of  new  evidence  by  tho 
Guardian. 

In  a statement  last  night. 
Mr  Aitken  said  he  and  his 
wife  had  separated  for  "per- 
sonal reasons".  He  added: 
‘ ‘Recent  events  have  shat- 
tered me  and  broken  our 
family." 

The  announcement  came 
the  day  his  wife,  twin  17-year- 
old  daughters.  Victoria'  and 
Alexandra,  and  mother-in-law 
were  due  to  give  evidence  in 
his  libel  action  against  the 
Guardian  and  Granada  TV. 

It  follows  the  disclosure  by 
the  Guardian  of  new  docu- 
ments concerning  toe  former 
cabinet  minister's  account  of 
his  stay  at  toe  Paris  Ritz. 

Mr  Aitken,  aged  54,  was  not 
in  court  yesterday  to  hear  Mr 
Justice  Popplewell  describe 
the  new  evidence  as  "poten- 
tially very  important".  His 
counsel,  Charles  Gray  QC. 
was  allowed  an  adjournment 
to  “investigate  further”. 

Last  night  his  secretary. 
Lynn  Fox,  said  she  did  not 
know  where  the  former  Con- 
servative MP  was.  She  said 
Mr  Aitken  had  dictated  the 
press  release  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  and  had  given 
orders  that  it  should  be  taxed 
to  all  newspapers  at  7.30pm. 

Mrs  Aitken  is  central  to  her 
husband's  explanation  of  bis 
trip  to  the  Paris  Ritz  in 
September  1993  when  minis- 
ter for  defence  procurement. 
It  is  the  Guardian  and  Gra- 
nada's case  that  the  bill  was 
paid  for  by  a Saudi  business 
associate,  which  would  have 
breached  ministerial  guide- 
lines. Mr  Aitken  claimed  last 
week  on  oath  that  his  wife 
had  paid  toe  bill. 


After  a -10-minute  private 
consultation  with  toe  judge, 
his  legal  team  yesterday  ap- 
plied for  toe  case  to  be  ad- 
journed for  toe  day. 

The  new  documents  include 
a statement  from  a British 
Airways  fright  investigator. 
Wendy  Harris,  as  well  as  re- 
cords of  car  hire  agreements 
made  in  Switzerland. 

Mr  Aitken  has  denied  lying 
about  the  weekend  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  toe  Cabinet 
Secretary.  Sir  Robin  Butler. 

He  has  consistently 
claimed  he  arranged  to  meet 
up  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter Victoria  in  Paris  at  the 
hotel  during  the  weekend  of 
September  17-19, 1993. 

The  former  Tory  MP  said 
he  checked  into  the  Ritz  at 
10.30pm  on  September  17,  in- 
tending to  stay  one  or  two 
nights.  He  then  discovered 
that  his  wife  and  daughter 
had  already  left  — but  put  the 
last-minute  change  of  plan 
down  to  his  wife's  “impul- 
sive" nature. 

He  said  his  wife  returned 
to  toe  Ritz  on  Sunday  from 
Switzerland.  He  checked  out 
of  his  hotel  room  around 
1.30pm  and  caught  a train  to 
Geneva  to  spend  some  "qual- 
ity time"  with  his  daughter 
on  Sunday  evening,  he  said. 
Mrs  Aitken  had  lunch  with 
friends  before  paying  his  bill 
two  hours  later  using  S3.000 
he  had  given  her  for  toe  trip. 

Mr  Aitken  resigned  from 
the  Cabinet  two  months  after 
the  Guardian  and  World  in 
Action  published  the  allega- 
tions in  April  1995. 

The  former  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  is  also  suing 
over  claims  that  he  procured 
prostitutes  for  Arabs,  was  fi- 
nancially dependent  on  them, 
and  was  Involved  in  secret 
arms  deals. 

The  Guardian  and  Granada 
TV  deny  libel,  pleading  justi- 
fication. The  trial,  which  is 
being  held  without  a jury, 
continues  today. 


Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


Tuesday  24  June 

E.L  Doctorow 
Martin  Vopenka 
NuaJa  NI  Dhomhnalll 
Viola  Fischerovd 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andre  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Kflvanek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appetfeld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  Strobtov^ 

Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefoi 

Dimitris  Nonas 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  KraJI 
Michael  March 
Arttdnio  Franco  Alexandre 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 


Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 


The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  Revolufini  28, 110  00 
Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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William  Hague  aged  16  giving  a precocious  speech  ta  tlie  Conservative  Party  conference  in  1977  (left),  winning  the  Richmond  seat  by  a narrow  majority  in  1989  after  a byelection  (centre),  and  daring  the  leadership  campaign  HB.Hf' 

Hague’s  new  generation  of  full 


Leader 
pledges 
firm  but 
fair 
reign 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


OW  to  the 
tricky  bit  Wil- 
liam Hague  has 
won  the  Tory 
leadership  amid 
bitterness  and 
recrimination  not  seen  In  the 
party  for  at  least  three 
months.  What  happens  next? 
Unity  is  the  word  on  all  Tory 
lips.  The  rosy  scenario  of- 
fered by  the  rival  camps  is 
that  after  five  years  of  steady 
disintegration  they  will,  as 
Mr  Hague  said  last  night  “he 
at  least  as  hard  on  our  real 
opponents  as  we  have  been  on 
each  other*’. 


Confronted  with  his  unex- 
pectedly convincing  majority, 
92  votes  to  70,  in  the  third  bal- 
lot — albeit  from  a truncated 
I electorate  of  164  voters  — 
Conservative  MPs  will  be  ex- 
pected to  respond  to  the 
| smack  of  firm  hut  fair  leader- 
ship, to  unite  as  they  never 
did  during  John  Major’s  trou- 
bled second  term.  AH  were 
agreed  that  the  clear  result 
was  a bonus. 

“I  am  offering  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  co-operation 
to  all  members  of  the  party," 
the  new  leader  said  outside 
the  Commons  after  address- 
ing backbenchers.  He  pledged 
himself  to  offer  Kenneth 
Clarke  a senior  position  in 
the  shadow  cabinet,  unaware 


i at  that  stage  that  his  rival  had 
decided  it  was  the  Leadership 
! or  nothing  after  26  years  on 
the  front  bench.  He  was  told 
16  minutes  later. 

It  was  also  assumed  that  the 
likes  of  Michael  Heseltine  and 
John  Hummer  will  step  down 
— or  he  pushed  aside  — and 
let  a new  generation  take  their 
place.  Names  such  as  Michael 
Ancram,  John  Maples,  David 
Heathcoat-Amory  and  Francis 
Maude  were  being  mentioned, 
as  well  as  Mr  Hague's  dapper, 
diminutive  campaign  man- 
ager, Alan  Duncan,  dubbed 
the  “Tory  Peter  Mandetson." 
But  some  will  be  put  off  by  Mr 
Hague’s  stress  last  night  on 
“frill-time”  shadow  jobs.  “I 
want  to  go  off  and  make  some 


money,”  one  ex-minister 
protested. 

As  tor  the  promised  imposi- 
tion of  New  Labour-style  dis- 
cipline — “we’ve  got  to  learn 
from  Blair."  MPs  say  — it  Is 
asking  a lot  of  a body  of  men 
and  women  who  show  few 
signs  yet  of  grasping  the  scale 
of  their  defeat  on  May  L Put 
another  way.  is  it  worth  be- 
coming leader  of  the  party  in 
June  1997,  when  they  proba- 
bly face  a 10-year  straggle,  if 
lucky,  to  dislodge  a formida- 
bly weU-entrenched  enemy 
with  a Commons  majority  of 
179? 

If  36-year-old  Mr  Hague 
wondered  whether  he  was 
making  a pointless  sacrifice, 
risking  being  a has-been  at  45 


or  the  "provisional  party 
leader"  pending  Michael  Por- 
tillo’s return  to  Westminster 
(Lady  Thatcher's  alleged 
phrase)  he  did  not  wonder 
long.  The  moment  to  hedge 
his  bet  was  when  Michael 
Howard  (56)  offered  him  the 
No.  2 spot 

He  slept  on  it  and  changed 
hk  mind-  to  become  the  youn- 
gest Tory  leader  since  die 
Younger  Pitt  — another  Wil- 
liam — in  1783.  Much  derided 
at  the  time,  Pitt,  at  24,  took 
over  from  fixe  opportunist 
left-right  coalition  of  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Lord  North. 
“Clarke  and  Redwood,"  Tory 
MPs  murmured  last  night. 

But  voters  cannot  have 
much  idea  how  good  a leader 


Mr  Hague  will  be,  any  more 
than  they  know  how  good 
Tony  Blair  will  be  over  the 
long  hauL  New  acolytes  like 
Lord  Archer  say  Mr  Hague 
has  “grown  a foot”  during  the 
campaign.  Genuine  admirers 
say  be  is  tougher  than  his  dif- 
fident tone  sounds  and  that 
John  Major  Mark  n compari- 
sons are  facile  and  wrong.  _ 
Ideologically  he  stands 
accused  of  lacking  strong  con- 
victions, despite  that  prema- 
ture Thatcherite  speech  in 
1977.'  That  is  the  impression 
he  hac  often  given  in  cam- 
paign speeches  and  press  con- 
ferences: he  can  be  pushed,  as 
the  shifts  on  Euro-theology 
suggested.  The  leader  himself 
says  otherwise.  “I  am  not  al- 


ways as  friendly  as  I look." 

But  Mr  Hague  has  prob- 
lems. He  has  been  an  MP  only 
since  1989,  famous  before 
then  for  a brilliantly  preco- 
cious anorak’s  speech  at  the 
1977  Tory  conference.  He  Is 
clever,  McKinseys  do  not  hire 
24-year-old  management  con- 
sultants tor  six  figure  salaries 
who  are  not  But  he  is  young 
and.  despite  premature  gravi- 
tas  and  baldness,  h e feels  and 
sounds  young.  Yet  he  has  the 
Howards,  Lilleys  and,  behind 
him,  the  Clarkes  to  deal  with. 
He  is  also  getting  married  to 
Ffion,  “Jolly”  to  her  friends. 
She  looked  jolly  enough  at  her 
fiance’s  coronation  at  party 
HQ  last  night. 

One  Tory  ex-minister  pre- 
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Stop  that  bellyaching  at  the  back  I Redwood’s  fatal  miscalculation 


Quotes 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  result  was  an- 
nounced, and  in  the 
Committee  Corridor  a 
woman  ofa  certain  age,  de- 
scribed as  a Tory  MP’s  as- 
sistant, let  loose  a blood- 
curdling cry.  “Aieee!”  she 
shouted.  “Ye-e-e-s!  There  is 
a God  looking  after  the  Con- 
servative Party!” 

It  was  like  that  scene  in 
When  Harry  Met  Sally,  ex- 
cept this  time  the  orgasm 
was  real.  A few  people  mur- 
mured: “I  don’t  want  what 
she’s  having.’’  “Urrgh-oh! 
Otal”  went  the  woman. 

This  election  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  so  long  that  one 
half-expected  Ken  Clarke’s 
spin  doctors  to  say  that 
second  was  a far  better 
result  than  they  had  ex- 


pected, and  that  Ken  would 
be  well  placed  for  the  next 
round . . . 

Moments  later  the  new 
Leader  marched  past  us  to 
speak  to  MPs  and  peers.  His 
remaining  hair  was  yellow 
and  glossy,  his  tie  was  yel- 
low and  glossy,  and  it 
looked  as  if  his  pate  had 
been  french  polished.  Pat  a 
pair  of  glasses  on  him.  and 
he’d  look  very  much  like 
Harry  HIE,  the  cult  come- 
dian, with  the  same  surreal- 
ist undertow  to  almost 
everything  he  says. 

After  the  speech  Jeffrey 
Archer  told  us:  “I  wish  you 
could  have  been  there.  He 
was  marvellous.  He  grew 
another  foot.” 

A third  foot,  to  go  with  his 
triple-breasted  suit!  And  we 
thought  John  Redwood  was 
visiting  from  a nearby 

planet. 

On  television  his  mother. 
Stella  Hague,  was  explain- 
ing ho  w her  son  hadn't 
planned  any  of  it.  "Who 
knew  that  Michael  Portillo 
would  lose,  or  that  Michael 
Heseltine  would  be  ill?” 

Maybe  so,  but  why  did  we 
all  feel  that  bis  acceptance 
remarks  had  been  scripted 
20  years  ago  in  the  same 
hotel  room  that  he  wrote 
his  famous  Blackpool  con- 
ference speech?  It  sounded 
elderly  enough: 


“The  Conservative  Party 
has  placed  a great  responsi- 
bility on  me . . .done  me  a 
great  honour . . .road  to 
unity  and  confidence . . . 
collective  responsibility 


The  phrases  rolled  out 
like  sludge  from  a sump. 
There  was  a certain  frozen 
look  on  the  feces  of  his 
team.  Could  the  terrible, 
unspoken  truth  be  that  he  is 
— above  all  else — terribly, 
majestically,  thunderously 
boring? 

In  the  background  you 
could  see  afew  Labour  MPs. 
grinning.  But  they  did  that 
in  1975,  when  Mrs  Thatcher 
i won. 

And  while  the  new  leader 
is  thought  to  be  67  in  Hague 
I years,  in  human  years  he  is 
only  35.  Which  means  that 
in  10  years — when  the 
I Tories  have  their  best 
chance  of  re  turning  from 
the  fringe — he  will  be  older 
i than  Tony  Blair  is  now. 

The  caravan  moved  on  to 
Tory  Central  Office,  where 
John  Major  was  to  make  a 
ceremonial  handing-over  of 
the  Leadership.  What  form 
would  this  take?  A gavel?  A 
sceptre?  A brown  envelope 
foil  of  £50  notes? 

It  turned  out  to  be  an  ex- 
change of  flattering 
speeches.  Mr  Major  called 
Mr  Hague  “the  most  out- 


standing young  political 
talent  of  today”. 

“Whichever  way  we 
chose  today . we  could  not 
lose,”  Mr  Major  continued. 
“Yes,  because  you  weren't 
standing,”  mattered  one 
party  disloyalist. 

Finally  the  new  leader 
addressed  us.  He  warned 
that  there  would  have  to  be 
changes.  That  everyone 
would  have  to  work  hard. 
That  he  would  “sweep  away 
a lot  of  old  cobwebs’’.  (Has 
anyone  ever  pledged  to 
sweep  away  new  cobwebs?) 

Then  one  mighty , reso- ' 
nant  line;  “I  will  tolerate  no 
bellyaching!”  If  he's  so 
young,  why  does  he  sound 
like  an  elderly  house  mas- 
ter in  a minor  public  school? 
i Why  does  he  sound  so  much 
1 like  Harold  Wilson? 

“Let  us  not  abandon  our 
principles!  The  Labour 
Party  made  that  mistake, 
and  now  they  And  them- 
selves in  . . (tn  govern- 
ment? one  thought) 

He  may  do  terribly  welL 
He  might  be  boxing,  but  by 
golly  he  is  clever.  Yon  just 
have  to  ask  what  will  hap- 
pen if  things  don*  t as  well 
as  they  might  and  if 
Michael  Portillo  and  Chris 
Patten  are  around  next  time 
round. 

In  the  meantime,  you  at 
the  back,  no  bellyachingl 


THE  GAMBLE 

THAT 

FAILED 


Ewon  MacAskffi,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  initial  response  of 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  team 
last  night  was  to  blame 
John  Redwood  tor  the  gamble 
that  felled.  A member  of  the 
Clarke  team  “did  not  believe 
in  kicking  a colleague  when 
he  is  down”  but  it  was  Mr 
Redwood  who  had  felted  to  de- 
liver his  side  of  the  bargain. 

The  Clarke  supporter 
added:  “You  just  have  to  look 
at  the  arithmetic.’’  Mr  Clarke 
received  64  votes  on  Tuesday 
and  only  six  more  yesterday. 
The  implication  was  that  only 
six  of  Mr  Redwood's  38  sup- 
porters switched  to  Mr 
Clarke,  with  the  rest  going  to 
William  Hague. 

But  it  was  not  that  simple, 
as  some  members  of  Mr 
Clarke's  team  were  prepared 
to  admit  One  acknowledged 
that  some  of  Mr  Clarke's  64 
supporters  on  Tuesday  night 
had  switched  to  Mr  Hague, 
disgusted  with  the  prospect  of 
Mr  Redwood  becoming 
shadow  chancellor.  An  MP 


: who  had  voted  for  Mr  Clarke 
I on  Tuesday  but  Mr  Hague 
yesterday  said:  "There  are 
I colleagues  who  just  hate  Red- 
wood. It  would  not  have  mat- 
tered if  we  had  offered  him 
i National  Heritage  but  we 
could  not  stomach  him  as 
shadow  chancellor.” 

Former  minister  Peter  Bot- 
tomley  said:  “I  thought  Mr 
Clarke  would  lose  about  10 
per  cent  of  his  vote  as  a result 
of  this  alliance  In  feet,  he 
probably  lost  20  per  cent  and 
Redwood  brought  only  about 
10  or  12  of  his  supporters  over 
to  the  Clarke  camp.  John 
Redwood  dearly  carries  less 
clout  than  he  thought  he  did.” 

There  were  two  decisive 
calculations  this  week.  On 
Monday  evening,  Mr  Hague 
appealed  to  Mr  Redwood's 
Eurosceptics  by  saying  he 
would  not  have  anyone  in  his 
shadow  cabinet  sympathetic 
to  the  single  currency.  Any 
objective  analysis  would  have  < 
suggested  at  that  point  that 
the  bulk  of  Mr  Redwood’s  sup- 
port, all  Eurosceptics,  would  | 
go  to  Mr  Hague  rather  than 
Mr  Clarke. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  Mr  I 
Hague’s  appeal  had  backfired, , 
alienating  not  only  the  pro-  i 
Europeans  but  even  some  of  | 
the  right  It  was  obvious  last . 
night,  however,  that  Mr 
Hague’s  calculation,  though 
brutal,  had  proved  correct 


John  Redwood:  Smile  froze 
as  Thatcher  backed  Hague 


The  other  calculation  was 
the  one  that  brought  together 
the  strange  Clarke-Red  wood 
axis  on  Wednesday.  Prom  Mr 
Clarke’s  point  of  view  it  m««v 
sense.  He  bad  maximised  the 
vote  from  the  Tory  left  and 
needed  help  from  the  right  to 
win.  The  real  gamble  was  Mr 
Redwood’s.  If  he  had  backed 
Mr  Hague,  in  a coalition  of 
the  right,  he  would  have  guar- 
anteed a good  shadow  cabinet 
job  for  himself  and  kept  a 

his  axis  with  M?Clarke  upset 
many  Redwood  supporters 
who  refused  to  follow  him.  It 


was  also  seen  as  unprincipled 
by  other  Tories.  One  Hague 
MP  said  yesterday  that  his 
wife  had  been  so  outraged 
that  she  had  considered  leav- 
ing the  Conservative  Party. 

At  midday  on  Wednesday, 
when  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Red- 
wood held  their  joint  press 
conference,  it  looked  like  a 
brilliant  tactic  that  would  de- 
liver the  Tory  leadership. 
Within  minutes.  Mr  Red- 
wood’s smile  froze  when  a 
reporter  Informed  them  that 
Baroness  Thatcher,  who  had 
until  then  had  his  loyal,  al- 
most slavish  support,  had 
come  out  in  favour  of  Mr 
Hague,  as  the  day  went  bn, 
Mr  Redwood  seemed  more 
and  more  haunted  as  news 
came  through  that  his  sup- 
porters were  slipping  away. 

Iain  Duncan -Smith,  one  of 
the  cleverer  Tory  right-wing- 
ers. had  been  close  to  Mr  Red- 
wood from  the  start  of  the 
leadership  contest  He  con- 
firmed yesterday,  before  vot- 
ing ended,  that  he  had 
switched  to  Mr  Hague.  To  lose 
such  a previously  loyal  fol- 
lower should  have  been 
enough  to  tell  Mr  Redwood 
that  his  gamble  had  felled. 

Mr  Redwood  now  has  some- 
one even  younger  than  him  as 
leader,  less  easy  to  bump  off 
ina  couple  of  years'  time  than 
Mr  Clarke.  And  he  has  de- 
stroyed the  Barmy  Army. 
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BANK  OF  SCOTLAND 
BANKING  DIRECT® 
INTEREST  RATE  CHANGE 


Blair  relaunches  ‘more  exciting’  Dome 


With  effect  from  18th  Jane  1997,  interest  rates 
payable  on  the  imdernoted  account  have  changed- 


£10,000  and  above 
£5,000  to  £9,99$ 
£500  to  £4,999  ... 


'."'s  «5  -. 

7 1&0Q 


BASK  OF  SCOTLAND 


'Crnoa  - The  annual  rttrofinitrca  payable  without  th*  deiucl  ion  of  lower  rate  tax  flo  eligible  Han  t a*,  payers. 

Interest  payable  annually  (monthly  option  available)-  Interest  rues  wbjMt  to  variation, 
fanll  nf  tfmtlunJ  Hashing  tXmr  -?Si  arc  rrjpucrrd  trademarks  of 'fTie  Governor  and  Compose*  "r  <*»•  Bank  a I Sun  land. 


I Continued  from  page  1 
tent  in  the  Dome,  be  said:  “It 
, needs  a lot  of  public  participa- 
tion. The  public  will  have  to 
say  what  it  wants.” 

The  Government’s  oily  fi- 
nancial condition  was  that 
the  exhibition  should  absorb 
no  additional  public  expendi- 
ture. The  current  budget  al- 
lows for  an  Initial  commit- 
ment from  lottery  funds  of 
£200  million,  matched  by  £200 
million  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. and  at  feast  £180  million 
from  ticket  sales. 

Of  that,  an  estimated  £30- 
£50  million  alone  is  being 
spent  cleaning  up  the  contam- 
inated landsfte,  once  owned 
by  British  Gas. 

The  Cabinet  also  ruled  that 
the  project  must 
□ provide  a “lasting  legacy" 

— be  a permanent  rather  than 

a temporary  structure: 
n be  reworked  in  concept  and 
content,  to  reflect  the  idea 
that  It  Is  more  than  just  a 


Me 


building,  and  will  give  Brit- 
ain “a  window  to  the  future”; 
a have  a dynamic  new  man- 
agement structure,  to  Include 
figures  from  business  and  the 
arts  to  give  it  “added  weight 
and  drive"; 

□ relate  to  the  whole  nation, 
through  educational  and  tech- 
nological links. 

Downing  Street  sought  to 
play  down  opposition  to  the 
scheme  by  some  cabinet 
members,  although  a spokes- 
man said  Mr  Blair  had 
pushed  for  It  to  continue  on 
the  grounds  that  “there  must 
be  a major  statement  patting 
Britain  firmly  on  the  map  in 
2000". 

Downing  Street  tried  to 
blame  some  of  the  project’s 
lack  of  progress  on  the  previ- 
ous administration  by  insist- 
ing that  “tha  plans  as  inher- 
ited need  a lot  of  work  on 
them”. 

Above  aQ,  it  stressed  con- 
cern about  media  opposition 


Dome  news 


February 24, 1996:  Green- 
wich beats  Birmingham  to 
host  £350 million 
exhibition 


Feb  3, 1996:  Ministers  ap- 
point company  at  cost  of  £15 
million  to  stoke  up  business 
interest 


December 6, 1996:  Millen- 
nium Commission  reveals 

costs  expected  to  rise  to 

£700  million,  prompting 
Labour  doubts 


June  5, 1996:  Michael  Hesel- 
tine attempts  to  persuade 
business  to  raise  funding 
£150  million 


January  18, 1997:  Talks  be- 
tween  Tories  and  Labour 
save  project  after  Labour 
suggests  it  may  not  ftmd  it  If 
elected 


June  II,  1997:  Treasury  at- 
tempts to  kill  it  off  the  dome 


October  31.  199k  Flans  for 
Millennium  Dome  revealed 
with  little  detail 


June  19. 1997:  Labour  tells 
Greenwich  to  continue  but 
imposes  new  conditions 


to  the  scheme.  The  Sun.  for 
example,  has  waged  a “Dump 
the  Dome.  Tone"  campaign 
Officials  say  one  drawback  of 
the  blueprint  is  that  most 
members  of  the  public  do  sot 


understand  what  It  repre- 
sents. 

“One  of  the  main  tasks  is  to 
raise  Britain's  standing  just 
tike  foe  1951  Festival  of  Brit- 
ain,” they  said. 


London  First,  the  organisa- 
tion representing  the  capital's 
businesses,  welcomed  tK«'_ 
news,  but  said  it  was  critical 
that  foe  project  be  promoted 
to  a wider  audience  beyond 
“the  elite”  of  the  arts  world 
and  politicians,  and  that  the 
private  sector  be  fully  in- 
volved in  funding  and  man* 
agement. 

The  Millennium  Commis- 
sion, which  awarded  the  £200 
million  of  lottery  money,  said 
it  was  delighted  that  foe  exhi- 
i bitlon  had  the  Government’s 
backing. 

David  Quarmby,  chairman 
of  the  British  Tourist  Author- 
ity, which  promotes.  Britain 
abroad,  said:  "We  welcome 
foe  decision  to  go  ahead. 

"It  will  be  the  Jewel  In  the 
crown  of  millennium  year  in 
Britain  and  could  account  for 
bringing  an  additional  £300- 
£500  million  of  overseas  visi- 
tor revenue  to  Britain  In  the 
year  2000.” 
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NEWS  3 


Tories  take  a 
stride  away 
from  Europe 
and  history 


Kenneth  Clarke  after  his  defeat  yesterday.  He  declined  a seat  in  Mr  Hague’s  shadow  cabinet  photograph 


nof  ‘full-time’ shadows 


SEAN  SMITH 


diets  Mr  Hague  win  not  be- 
have as  he  said  he  would 
during  the  campaign  “Ken 
portrayed  himsrif  as  a healer 
and  unifier.  But  actually  he 
would  have  been  very  tough, 
able  to  point  to  the  diminu- 
tive figure  of  John  Redwood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  plat- 
form. William  is  on  approval. 
He  hasn't  Ken’s  roots  in  the 
party,  he’ll  have  to  weave  and 
duck.” 

, What,  if  anything,  he  offers 
Mr  Redwood  i?  cue  test  How 
to  solve  the  single  currency 
row  is  another.  “He’ll  have  to 
tafce  the  whip  away  from  Euro- 
phile  rebels.  We're  a Eurascep- 
tic  party  now,"  said  one  MP. 
He  threatens  discipline.  For 
the  moment  he  may  not  dare. 


In  his  first  leader's  speech. 
Mr  Hague  said  creating  an 
effective  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition would  be  his  first  task. 
Labour  was  “adrift  on  a sea  of 
opportunism"  and  could  be 
unseated  in  one  term,  he 
claimed.  They  must  start  with 
next  year’s  local  ■ elections, 
then  the  Euro-poll  in  1999. 

In  organisational  terms  the 
new  leader,  like  all  five  run- 
ners in  the  six-week  cam- 
paign. promised  a drastic 
shake-up,  to  improve  the  ma- 
chine at  Tory  Central  Office, 
battered  by  the  Mawhinney 
years  and  election  defeat,  but 
not  so  deep  in  debt  as  in  1992. 
Mr  Blair's  shake-up.  Cram 
Sedgefield  all  the  way  to  Mill- 
bank  Tower,  has  won  its 


admirers. 

That  means  appointing  a 
new  chairman  capable  of  run- 
ning 32  Smith  Square.  He  — 
or  Gillian  Shephard  — must 
also  revitalise  .the  demoral- 
ised grassroots  organisation, 
attracting  young  people  into 
the  party,  not  just  pin-striped 
ideologues,  and  offering  activ- 
ists more  involvement  in 
return  for  the  greater  disci- 
pline (and  central  direction) 
which  modern  elections 
require.  v - . • 

The  most  striking  change 
win  be  toextend  the  franchise 
for  electing  new  leaders,  so 
that  local  activists  get  15  or  20 
per  cent  of  the  votes.  Mr 
Hague  believes  there  are 
“only  two  logical  options,” 


the  present  MPs-only  fran- 
chise or  a vote  for  all  party 
members.  He  is  not  commit- 
ted cm  what  share  of  the  new 
electoral  college  activists  win 
get.  Tory  MPs  will  want  it  to 
be  small,  but  their  prestige  is 
low  after  May  L 
The  creeping  democratisa- 
tinn  is  a triumph  for  the  small 
much-mocked  Charter  Group 
of  Tory  activists,  but  they  will 
not  get  the  credit  or  share  the 
glory  of  big  jobs.  For  the  next 
generation  of  high -dying 
Tories  (taxi-ing  along  the  run- 
way, if  not  airborne)  voters 
must  look  to  the  men  and 
women,  some  newly-returned 
to  Westminster,  who  backed 
Mr  Hague  early.  Mr  Maude 
could  easily  be  shadow  home 


secretary,  Mr  Ancram  could 
do  environment  Mr  Heath- 
coat-  Amory  be  chief  secretary 
under  shadow  chancellor 
Peter  Lilley.  Michael  Howard 
may  go  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Last  night  Mr  Hague  told 
his  troops  to  look  ahead, 
though  bis  speech  was  redo- 
lent with  echoes  of  Churchill 
and  large  chunks  from  Gen- 
eral Montgomery's  message 
to  the  Eighth  Army  before 
Alamein,  curiously  nostalgic 
for  a Meat  Loaf  tan.  “I  wfQ 
tolerate  no- belly-aching.” 
Montgomery  said  at  the  nadir 
of  British  military  fortunes  in 
1942. 

So  did  Mr  Hague  last  night 
With  Mr  Blair  as  Rommel  he 
has  just  as  far  to  go. 


‘I’m  not 
always 
as 

friendly 
as  I look’ 


Quotes 


‘l  am  determined 
that  no  grudges  will 
be  borne  by  any 
member  of  our  party 
as  we  look  back  at 
the  election.  We  all 
start  from  a clean 
slate,  ft  is  my 
responsibility  to  lead 
this  party  and  to  heal 
this  party  and  bring 
people  together*  .. 

-William  Hague 

‘He  will  make  a 
fantastic  leader,  and 
I have  supreme 
confidence  in  him, 
he  has  tremendous 
abilities’ 

-Stella  Hague 

1 feel  the  need  to  y 
see  a priest* 

-Angela  Browning,  a 
John  Redwood  . 
supporter,  after  voting 


Ex-MPs  seek  route  back 


WAITING 

INTHE 

WINGS 


Rebecca  Smlthr*  . 
Political  Correspondent 


Friends  of  Michael 
Portillo,  the  former 
defence  secretary 
dumped  by  the  voters 
at  the  general  election,  say  he 
has  been-  observing  the  ex- 
traordinary events  at  West- 
minster somewhat  relieved  to 
be  on  the  sidelines. 

But  the  more  rightwing 
.Tory  MPs  who  regard  him  as 
their  natural  leader  still  hold 
out  hopes  for  his  eventual  po- 
litical comeback. 

Mr  Portillo  has  declined  to 
offer  Ms  personal  endorse- 
ment of  any  of  the  leadership 
contenders,  although  friends 
are  not  ruling  out  the  possi- 
bility of  hrm  offering  advice 

to  Mr  Hague. 

The  loss  of  his  : Enfield 


Southgate  seat  was  a heavy 
personal  blow,  but  Mr  Por- 
tillo is  said  to  be  considering 
bis  future  very  carefully,  and 
is  in  close  contact  with  those 
nf  11181  colleagues  who  are  the 
"standard  bearers"  of  ihe 


On  the  left:  Chris  Patten, 
the  former  Tory  chairman 

right.  Aged  44  and  still 
fiercely  ambitious  he  could 
still  make  a credible  come- 
back, in  their  view,  and  as  a 
highly  experienced - former 
cabinet  minster  could  be  a 
vital  weapon  in  the  Tories’ 
fight  to  win  the  next  election. 

Whether  he  still  has  any 
chance  of  becoming  leader  de- 

r!s  on  how  Mr  Hague  heals 
party’s  deep  wounds  in 
the  short  term.  Some  believe 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  him 
as  a “leader  in  waiting" 
should  things  go  horribly 
wrong,  for  the  relatively  inex- 


On  the  right:  ex-defence 
secretary  Michael  Portillo 

perienced  new  leader.  But 
others  are  less  convinced  that 
Mr  Portillo  could  still  have  a 
role  leading  the  Tories. 

He  will  look  carefully  at 
any  byelection  opportunity 
that  comes  up.  but  there  will 
be  fierce  competition  for  any 
such  openings. 

On  the  left  of  the  party, 
Chris  Patten,  the  governor  of 
Hong  Kong  and  former  Tory 
chairman,  is  known  to  be 
seeking  a -route  back.  His  pet 
phr-aofx  are  that  he  is  likely  to 
seek  “a  big  job”,  or  “some- 
thing in  public  service”. 


Mr  Patten,  who  was  named 
lest  year  by  John  Major  as  his 
favoured  successor,  is  to 
write  a book  on  what  Europe 
and  Asia  can  learn  from  each 
other  once  he  has  handed 
Hong  Kong  back  to  China  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  But  he 
is  also  believed  to  be  eyeing 
up  the  byelection  opportunity 
likely  to  be  presented  when 
tiie  former  deputy  prime  min- 
ister Michael  Heselfine  gives 
up  his  plum  Henley  seat 

He  recently  turned  down 
the  offer  of  one  top  interna- 
tional post,  UN  envoy  in  Bos- 
nia, in  an  apparent  sign  that 
he  is  keen  to  settle  in  Britain 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

There  has  also  been  specu- 
lation that  Mr  Patten  could 
replace  John  Major  as  MP  for 
Huntingdon,  assuming  that 
the  former  prime  minister 
eventually  takes  a seat  in  the 
Lords.  But  in  a television  in- 
terview earlier  this  year  Mr 
Patten  said  that  while  he 
piannwi  to  remain  in  public 
service,  it  was  highly  un- 
likely that  he  would  be  a 
future  contender  for  the  party 
leadership.  He  said:  “Political 
history  is  tittered  with  exam- 
ples of  grandees  who  thought 
they  could  parachute  into 
constituencies  and  fetched  up 
breaking  both  legs.  So  I’m 
pretty  realistic  about  the 
whole  process.” 


Quotes 


Tve  retained  my 
enthusiasm  for 
politics  and  it  might 
wear  off  if  I carry  on 
shadowing.  I 
propose  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics 
from  the  back 
benches,  giving  my 
unstinting  and  loyal 
support  to  William 
Hague* 

-Kenneth  Clarice 

‘William  Hague  will 
do  a good  job.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  treat  him 
better  than  we 
treated  John  Major* 

-Peter  Luff  MP 

“We  have  chosen  a 
leader  who  will  be 
representing  the 
21st  century* 

-TbnYeoMP 


Commentary 


Hugo  Young 


SMALL  majority  of 
g % the  parliamentary 
Conservative  Party 
m myesterday  took  a very 
big  decision.  They  voted  to  de- 
fine the  Tories  as  the  anti 
Europe  parly  - That  was  the 
main  meaning  of  William 
Hague's  victory,  the  bait  he 
offered,  the  issue  on  which  he 
proposed  a radical  break  with 
the  immediate  past.  Thus 
prompted,  they  took  a stride 
away  from  history,  for  which 
they  will  pay  a price  among 
many  who  once  backed  them. 

Not  everyone  did  this  with 
their  eyes  open.  Many  were 
pretending  within  minutes 
that  unity  was  certain  to  en- 
compass MPs  on  every  side  of 
the  great  question.  That  is 
what  most  politicians,  espe- 
cially the  winners,  want  to 
find  a way  of  saying  after  a 
party  has  tom  itself  apart.  But 
it  was  not  what  Mr  Hague  of- 
fered. And  as  Kenneth  Clarke 
immediately  showed,  it  Is  not 
what  be  has  got. 

Mr  Clarke  made  a diplo- 
matic exit.  He  was  as  tmdivi- 
sive  as  he  could  be.  with  all  his 
talk  about  always  having  in- 
tended to  go  to  the  back- 
benches. But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr  Hague's  assertion  on 
Monday  that  membership  of 
the  shadow  cabinet  would  be 
confined  to  people  pledged  to 
his  own  instantly-promul- 
gated 10- year  veto  on  British 
participation  in  the  single 
currency,  invited  Mr  Clarke  to 
accept  total  humiliation. 

This  speech  was  the  defin- 
ing moment.  It  offered  a ver- 
sion of  clarity,  an  absolutist 
position,  which  90  MPs  sup- 
ported. It  set  terms  that  one 
wing  of  the  Tory  party  could 
never  accept.  It  put  the  party 
on  course  for  straight  Euros- 
cepticism. not  only  against 
the  single  currency  but 
against  every  piece  of  practi- 
cal European  ism  that  comes 
up.  Among  other  bits  of  the 
Hague  platform,  soon  no  doubt 
to  be  collectively  agreed,  were 
the  unscrambling  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Treaty  and  a fatuous 
demand  for  the  unilateral  re- 
writing of  the  Treaty’  of  Rome. 

This  historic  shift  does  have 
something  to  be  said  for  it.  It 
ends  some  of  the  confusion. 
Even  some  Clarke  supporters 
were  burbling  about  the  need 
to  gather  round  the  new 
leader.  It  will  be  a jarring 
shock  to  find  a Tory  leader- 
ship freed,  after  all  these 
years  of  torment,  to  say  exact- 
ly what  the  most  xenophobic. 
anti-German,  anti-Europe  sec- 
tions of  the  rightist  press  have 
been  saying  for  years. 

In  a broader  sense.  Mr 
Hague’s  election  is  the  delayed 
revenge  of  the  Thatcherites 
for  what  happened  in  1990.  The 
party  is  unequivocally  back  in 
their  hands,  led  from  the  right, 
where  the  noisiest  heart  of 
modem  Conservatism  beats. 
That,  too.  is  a sort  of  clarity. 

The  least  alarming  harbinger 
for  Mr  Hague  is  the  fact  that 
mosi  of  the  local  party  chair- 
men were  backing  Mr  Clarke. 
They  will  be  the  first  to  come 
round.  The  party  conference, 
we  can  already  be  certain,  will 
bury  the  memory  of  May  i in 
the  ecstasy  of  June  19. 

For  Mr  Hague,  as  he 
planned,  has  no  enemies  on 


the  right.  Least  of  all  will  he 
bother  about  John  Redwood, 
the  emphatic  loser  in  yester- 
day's event,  whose  career  as  a 
leadership  cadre  is  dead. 
Hated  by  the  right  for  treach- 
ery. he  will  now  be  ridiculed 
for  impotence.  He  was  able  to 
lead  hardly  anyone  tow.irds 
his  vision  of  a party  united 
around  the  Clorke-Redwood 
axis.  The  size  of  Mr  Hague's 
majority  showed  that  this 
proposition  was  something 
most  MPs  could  not  believe  in. 

Yet  the  farts  behind  it  have 
not  gone  away.  The  alliance 
may  have  been  contrived  but 
the  problem  it  addressed 
remains.  If  the  party  cannot 
find  a way  to  mimic  the  alli- 
ance. it  will  cease  to  be  the 
party  whose  history  entitles  it 
to  be  called  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  world.  That  doesn’t 
mean  bringing  Mr  Redwood 
in  from  the  wilderness,  but  it 
does  mean  Mr  Hague  accept- 
ing that  Clarkeism,  like  Mr 
Clarke  himself,  is  not  a phe- 
nomenon that  can  be  swept  by 
fiat  into  the  dustbin. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Conser- 
vative Party  cannot  be  united 
round  an  absolutist  Europe 
position.  Mr  Clarke  recog- 
nised that  and  offered  two  ex- 
pedients that  played  for  time; 
deeming  European  monetary 
union  to  bean  academic  issue 
for  the  moment,  and  in  that 
context  proposing  an  agree- 
ment to  differ  if  and  when  it 
became  a question  wh  ich  the 
official  Opposition  could  no 
longer  avoid.  By  taking  the  op- 
posite stand,  and  making  it 
the  blood-oath  question  here 
and  now,  Mr  Hague  promotes 
it  to  the  top  of  an  agenda  that 


Hague’s  speech 
was  the  defining 
moment  Itsetterms 
one  party  wing 
could  never  accept 


excludes  not  just  a senior 
totemic  figure  but  an  entire 
tradition. 

One  man  who  will  greet  Mr 
Hague’s  arrival  with  delight  is 
Rory  Bremner.  Not  since  Spit- 
ting Image  perched  David 
Steel  on  David  Owen's  knee 
has  there  been  an  easier  target 
for  the  lethal  parodist  This 
will  probably  be  unfair,  and  it 
will  take  only  a couple  of  de- 
cent parliamentary  perfor- 
mances by  Mr  Hague  to  estab- 
lish that  he  is  not  in  short 
trousers. 

He  knows  that  underlying 
this  entire  election  has  been 
an  unreality  it  has  heavily  dis- 
guised: namely,  that  the  inher- 
itance may  not  be  worth  hav- 
ing anyway.  Leading  the  party 
will  be  a very  hard  job,  irre- 
spective of  the  politics.  What 
is  there  left  to  lead?  The 
Thatcher-Major  years  con- 
trolled a government  but  de- 
stroyed a party,  as  many  ex- 
MPs  found  to  their 
astonlshment  last  month. 
Other  countries — France, 
Canada — have  shown  that 
electorates  can  swing  very 
fast  as  far  one  way  as  the 
other,  but  there  needs  to  be  an 
organisation  in  place  for  them 
to  believe  in  when  the  Govern- 
ment loses  their  fickle 
admiration. 

Rebuilding  the  machine  is 
port  of  that  But  it  is  nowhere 
near  as  important  as  doing 
what  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Red- 
wood showed,  with  quixoti- 
cally little  preparation,  had  to 
be  done.  Defining  Conserva- 
tism as  down-the-llne  anti- 
European  is  not  the  way  to  do 
this.  It  gratifies  a lot  of  illu- 
sions about  why  the  election 
was  lost,  and  satisfies  the  pas- 
sions that  have  taken  over 
what  once  passed  for  the  brain 
of  the  Tory  party.  But  in  the 
country,  which  has  saner  in- 
terests, William  Hague  begins 
by  being  leader  not  of  a party 
but  a sect. 


pon*e 


McDonald’s  wins  pynftic  victory 


David  and  Goliath  315-day  libel 
case  leaves  burger  giant  tainted 


John  VMal  «»d  AJax  Bellos 


ENGLAND'S  longest  civil 
trial  ended  dramatically 
yesterday  with  the 
$30 biflion-a-year  McDonalds 
Corporation  winning  an  to: 
complete  victory  against  two 
unemployed  anarchists  who 
defended  themselves. 

After  a 3I£day  trial,  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  McDon- 
ald's £10  million,  Mr  Ju«*ce 
Bell  ruled  that  the  United 
States  corporation  and.  its 
British  subsidiary  had  been 
libelled  by  most  of  the  allega- 
tions In  a six-page  leaflet  first 
distributed  more  than  10 
years  ago.  He  awarded  the 
company  damages,  of 
against  the  two  defendants, 
Helen  Steel  and  Daw  Morris. 


But  to  a judgment  that  may 
haunt  the  British  fast  food  in- 
dustry, the  judge  rifled  that 
the  leaflet  was  truthful  When 
it  accused  McDonald’s  of  pay- 
ing low  wages  to  its  workers, 
being  responsible,  for  cruelty 
to  some  animals  and  exploit- 
ing children  in  its  advertising 

campaigns- 

In- an  epic  David  and  Goli- 
ath battle  spread  over  three 
years,  McDonald's  sued  Mr 
Morris,  a ®onu^Postl^n 
aged  43,  and  Ms  Steel  a for- 
mer gardener  aged  3X,  overa 
long-running  campaign  by  a 
small  anarchist  group^The 
campaign  accused  the  burger 
giant  of,  among  other  things, 
poisoning  Its  customers,  cut- 
ting downxainforests,  exploit- 
SSf  Third  World  countries 
and  employing  cheap  labour. 


Both  sides,  claimed  victory 
yesterday:  Paul  Preston,  the 
president  of  McDonald's  UK, 
that  the  company  had 
been  completely  vindicated 


while  Mr  Morris  said:  “The 
court  of  public  opinion  is 
much-  more  important  that  a 
High  Court  ruling.'’ 

Mr  Morris  said  the  activists 
would  take  their  fight  to  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights,  to  challenge  Britain's 
“oppressive”  libel  laws.  They 
had  lost  the  case  on  a “techni- 
cality”, he  said. 

There  were  immediate  calls 
for  McDonald’s  to  review  the 
way  it  targets  young  children 
with  a $2  bfllion-a-year  mar- 
keting budget,  and  to  cease 
a>nmg  chickens  that  have 
been  cruelly  treated.  A 
spokesman  for  the  company 
said  it  would  consider  Impo- 
sition over  the  next  few  days. 

- Mr  Justice  Bell  took  more 
than  two  hours  to  rad  out  a 
43-page  summary  of  his  800- 


page  judgment  He  rejected  a 
counter-claim  for  damages  by 
Mr  Morris  and  Ms  Steel  who 
alleged  that  they  had  been 
libelled  by  McDonald’s  in  the 
burger  giant’s  reply  to  their 
allegations. 

McDonald's  said  yesterday 
it  would  not  seek  costs  or  pur- 
sue the  two  activists  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy. 

But  in  an  act  cf  defiance  the 
pair  immediately  handed  out 
the  same  pamphlet  to  crowds 
outside  the  law  courts,  shout- 
ing: “Judge  for  yourselves, 
read  the  leaflets.  We  will  not 
be  silenced.’’ 

The  epic  courtroom  drama 
has  already  been  covered  In  a 
book  and  television  series 
and  has  its  own  Internet  site 
— which  has  been  accessed 
by  is  million  people  — where 
the  leaflet  has  pride  of  place. 


Long  slow  bottle,  page  <5; 
Leader  comment,  png*  12; 
Empire  of  burgers,  page  1 3 


Boy,  13,  dies  after  taking  ecstasy 


Drug’s  youngest  victim  sparks 
police  warning  about  new  tablet 


Max  Bellos 


A BOY  aged  13  who  col- 
ZA  lapsed  after  taking  three 
# lecstasy  tablets  died  in 
hospital  yesterday.  Andrew 
Woodlock  is  believed  to  be  the 
youngest  victim  of  the  drug, 
which  has  been  Mamed  for 
more  than  60  deaths  this 
decade. 

He  was  admitted  to  Monk- 
lands  district  hospital  Air- 
drie, on  Saturday  with  taro 
friends,  Steven  Wilson,  aged 
15,  and  Brendan  Ferguson, 
aged  13.  The  pair  were  alleged 
to  have  taken  two  and  one 
tablet  respectively  and  were 
discharged  after  treatment 
It  is  understood  that  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  switch  off 
Andrew's  life  support  system 


after  tests  yesterday  showed 
that  his  brain  had  ceased  to 
function.  A hospital  spokes- 
man said  he  died  at  5.30pm 
with  his  family  at  his  bedside. 

Andrew  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  class-A  drug  while 
out  playing  with  his  friends. 
His  mother,  Phyliss  Wood- 
lock,  found  toe  three  children 
staggering  around  a park. 

She  said:  “Andrew  seemed 
to  be  in  an  agitated  state.  Be 
kept  flicking  his  hair  and 
twitching.  His  eyes  were  bulg- 
ing out  of  his  head.  I started 
to  rush  him  back  to  the 
house. 

“Once  in  toe  house  he 
started  drinking  gallons  of 
water  and  being  sick  over  the 
sink.  It  was  terrible  to  watch 
— be  was  pulling  at  his  hair 
and  his  skin." 


The  incident  prompted  a 
police  warning  of  a new  type 
of  ecstasy  tablet,  diamond- 
shaped  and  off-white  in 
colour,  that  they  fear  may  be 
circulating. 

David  Macauley,  toe  cam- 
paign director  of  Scotland 
Against  Drugs  — which  is 
about  to  launch  a national 
drugs  awareness  week  — of- 
fered condolences  to  An- 
drew's parents  at  “such  a 
tragic  waste  of  a young  life". 

He  said:  "1  am  appalled  that 
another  young  life  has  been 
taken  in  this  way.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  to  me 
that  youngsters  are  receiving 
the  wrong  messages  from 
those  who  should  know  better 
about  the  effects  of  drug- 
taking. 

“1  have  today  written  to  toe 
Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair 
and  Scottish  Secretary.  Don- 
ald Dewar,  calling  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  about  those 
groups  who  receive  public 


money  and  then  try  to  peddle 
toe  myth  that  drugs  can  be 
taken  safely." 

A man  aged  22  appeared  in 
private  at  Hamilton  Sheriff 
Court  yesterday  charged  in 
connection  with  toe  misuse  of 
drugs  at  Bellshill  on 
Saturday. 

Two  teenagers  — a boy 
aged  13  who  cannot  be  named 
and  Steven  MacFarlane,  aged 
19,  of  Holytown,  Lanarkshire 
— appeared  in  court  in  pri- 
vate  at  Hamilton  on  Tuesday. 
Full  details  of  what  toe  three 
are  charged  with  have  not 
been  disclosed. 

Up  to  500,000  ecstasy  tablets 
are  believed  to  be  taken  by 
young  people  every  weekend. 
Public  outrage  at  the  dangers 
was  highlighted  in  1995  when 
Leah  Betts  died  after  taking 
one  on  her  18th  birthdav. 

A recent  study  found  that 
87  per  cent  of  those  attending 
Scottish  raves  had  tried 
ecstasy. 
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A level  results  boom  faces  bust,  predicts  US  professor,  as  ‘less  academic’  siblings  come  of  age 

First  bom  ‘best  at  exams’ 


The  Guanfian  Friday  June  20 1997 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


FIRST  BORN  chil- 
dren do  better  at 
pram*?  and  this  ex- 
plains why  A level 
results  have  im- 
proved dramatically  over  the 
past  15  years,  according  to  an 
American  study  to  be  pub- 
lished next  month. 

Robert  Zajonc  predicts  that 
A level  pass  rates  will  start  to 
Call  this  summer  and  continue 
Calling  until  the  end  of  the 
century  because  the  propor- 
tion of  first  born  children  tak- 
ing the  exam  is  dropping  as 
the  second  postwar  bulge 


works  its  way  through  the 
schools. 

If  he  is  right,  a setback  to 
the  years  of  Improving  results 
could  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment and  intensify  the  debate 
about  scrapping  a levels  in 
favour  of  a baccalaureate 
system. 

As  the  birth  rate  has  fallen 
over  the  past  30  years  the  pro 
portion  of  first  and  second 
born  children  has  increased, 
relative  to  the  resulting 
smaller  number  of  younger 
siblings.  Exam  scores  have  im- 
proved in  step,  said  Professor 
Zajonc,  dT  Stanford  university, 
California,  in  an  article  to  be  i 
published  in  the  journal  Amer-  j 
lean  Psychologist. 


A sharp  fell  In  A level  I 
results  and  US  Math  Scholas- 1 
tic  Assessment  Tests  (SATs) 
in  the  1950s  was  linked  to  an  ! 
increase  in  the  proportion  of 
later  bom  children  taking  the 
exams. 

"The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  test  trends  and  fam- 
ily trends  Ls  remarkable,” 
said  Prof  Zajonc,  who  argues 
that  studies  of  individuals 
have  felled  to  pick  up  the  Im- 
portance of  birth  order  in 
children's  academic  progress. 

Surprisingly,  only  children 
tend  not  to  perform  as  well  as 
elder  children  in  Cam  flies  of 
two  or  three.  He  is  himself  an 
only  child. 

Prof  Zajonc  said  a first  bom 


child  not  only  interacted 
more  with  adults  and  was  ex- 
posed to  a more  sophisticated 
vocabulary  than  later  sib- 
lings, but  it  also  benefited 
from  “tutoring”  younger 
brothers  or  sisters.  An  only 
child  would  not  have  this 
experience. 

A younger  child  lives  in  a 
less  adult  environment,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the 
other  children.  “The  pool  of 
words  in  which  she  is  im- 
mersed Is  restricted,  more 
primitive,”  said  Prof  Zajonc. 

The  practical  implications 
of  his  finding  were  not  to  in- 
sist on  birth  control  to  pro- 
duce more  two-child  families 
but  for  primary  schools  to 


adapt  their  lessons  to  include 
peer  teaching. 

“Half  of  a class  could  be  in- 
structed about  decimals.  The 
other  half  could  learn  about 
the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. Then  after  each  has  ac- 
quired some  minimal  under- 
standing, they  would  teach 
p^f'h  other,”  he  said.  “Impres- 
sive Improvements  in  a vari- 
ety of  skills  have  been 
achieved  through  such  recip- 
rocal teaching  procedures.** 

Alan  Smithers,  of  Brunei 
university,  supplied  data  to 
Prof  Zajonc,  but  he  is  scepti- 
cal that  birth  order  explains 
the  improvement  in  A levels. 
Class  was  a factor,  he  said 
yesterday,  with  working  class 


families  having  rewer  chil- 
dren while  the  number  of 
middle  class  families  had 
increased. 

But  the  main  reason  for  im- 
praving w«w  and  test  results 
was  that  teachers  and  stu- 
dents had  become  more  fam- 
iliar with  procedures  and 
what  was  required.  “In  the 
same  way  that  it  became  eas- , 
ier  to  run  a four  minute 
mile.” 

A levels  used  to  have  a set 
to  per  cent  pass  rate  until  the 
early  1980s.  Once  this  artifi- ; 
rial  ceiling  was  removed  and 
students  were  judged  against 
a set  standard,  pass  rates  had 
increased  steadily,  said  Pro- 
fessor Smithers. 


Haxned,  was  detained  with  another  man  foQtiwfng  raids  in 
Essex  and  Hertfordshire  yesterday  morning.  • * 

A spokeswoman  for  Customs  and  Excise  s nat  jornU [ inwadlga 
tlon  service  said:  “Three  premises  in  Essex  nndH*moTO*htt» 
were  searched.  A quantity  of  documents  were  removed  from  - 
these  premises.”  — XtekVarky 


EastEnders  creator  dies 


JULIA  Smith,  co-creator  of  BBCl's  EastEnders.  died  yesterday 
morning  at  the  Royal  Maraden  hospital,  west  London.  a*wr  a 
short  illness.  She  was  in  her  mW-SOs.  ■ , , 

The  BBC's  director  of  television.  Alan  ^ entub.  said:  Julias  fref 
Par  drama,  her  drive  and  energy  were  legendary  in  her  M year 

programme  making  career  at  the  BBC.  There  can  be  iw  more. 

visible  and  enduring  tribute  to  her  distinguished  track  reconrln 
creating  high  quality,  popular  drama  than  BBCl’s  EastEnders^ 
Series  producer  Jane  Harris  sdd:  “EastEnders  owesevwy- 
thing  to  Julia**  Obituary,  page  14 


Britons  in  car  plunge 


A BRITISH  tourist  is  in  a coma  alter  becoming  trapped  to  a car 
which  lurched  off  a wharf  in  California  and  landed  upsidedown 
In  the  sea.  , ^ . 

Nlgd  Sims.  41.  who  was  a passenger  in  the  hired  cur.  wk  .. 
trapped  for  at  least  10  minutes  before  rescuers  could  ftaahim.  His 
companion.  Kathy  Hope,  48,  who  escaped  with  cuts,  was  treated 
far  shock.  * . _ __  .T  * 

The  couple,  from  London,  had  flown  into  San  FranchcojUKh 
hours  before  theaccidenf.  in  Santo  Cruzon  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  Joe  Haebe,  of  Santo  Cruz  pulkv.  said  Ms  Hope  was 
trying  to  park  the  car.  an  automatic,  on  the  wharf  when  her  Toot 
hit  the  accelerator  instead  ofthe  brake,  sending  the  car  Into  the  . 


Gang  attacks  blind  student 


POLICE  are  hunting  a gang  who  attacked  a Wind  student  with  an 
iron  bar,  stubbed  out  a cigarette  on  his  face  and  stole  his  jeans, 
watch  and  wallet. 

Christopher  Johnson,  21.  was  walking  home  when  he  was  set 
upon  by  four  men.  at  12.15am  yesterday  in  Harbome. 

Birmingham 

He  was  yesterday  recovering  from  his  Injuries,  Including  a 
blow  to  the  head. 


Security  vetting  appeals 


ABOUT 350 JQOO  emjdoyees  working  in. Whitehall  and  in  compa- 
nies engaged  in  government  contracts  will  be  able  toappenl 
against  refusal  or  withdrawal  of  their  security  clearance  ton  new 
independent  body,  Tony  Blair  announced  yesterday. 

An  independent  security  vettingappeals  panel  will  be  set  up 
under  a High  Court  judge.  Sir  Anthony  May.  Previously,  staff 
denied  security  clearance  could  only  appeal  within  their  depart- 
ments, However,  the  new  panel  will  not  be  available  for  staff  of  the 
security  and  intelligence  services,  and  the  panel  will  deliberate  in 
private.  — Richard  Norton- Taylor 


Gallons  of  help  for  spiders 


Cardinal  Hume  and  his  congregation  at  St  Dominic’s  Priory  yesterday.  He  said  St  Richard  of  Chichester  school  had  shown  ‘care  and  concern  for  every  pupil’  photograph-  grahamturnb* 


Praise 
for  school 
Blair 
shunned 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


A CATHOLIC  school 
rejected  by  the  Blairs 
for  their  son  and  or- 
dered by  the  Government 
to  close  was  praised  for  Its 
caring  attitude  to  pupils  by 
Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster, 
yesterday. 

In  a mass  to  celebrate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  St  Rich- 
ard of  Chichester  school  in 
Camden,  north  London. 
Cardinal  Hume  said  no  one 
could  point  a finger  at  the 


former  secondary  modern, 
although  it  had  struggled  to 
achieve  the  required  aca- 
demic standards. 

“It  did  a great  deal  for  a 
great  number  of  young 
people  who  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful,'’  he 
told  a big  congregation  at 
nearby  St  Dominic’s  Pri- 
ory- “We  are  celebrating 
the  good  things  that  have 
been  achieved,  especially 
the  care  and  concern  shown 
for  every  pupiL  That  part 
of  education  was  a success, 
and  don’t  forget  it.” 

Tony  and  Cherie  Blair  de- 
cided not  to  send  their  son 


Euan  to  St  Richard’s,  which 
is  near  their  Islington 
home,  and  opted  for  the 
grant  maintained  London 
Oratory  school  in  the 
borough  of  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham. 

Stephen  Byers,  school 
standards  minister,  an- 
nounced the  closure  of  St 
Richard’s  with  the  local 
authority’s  agreement  last 
month,  saying  it  had  foiled 
to  raise  standards  in  “three 
years  of  drift”  after  a criti- 1 
cal  inspectors’  report  Only 
8 per  cent  of  its  GCSE  pu- 
pils gained  five  or  more  A 
to  C grades  last  year. 


There  was  intense  resent- 
ment at  St  Richard's  over 
the  way  the  announcement 
was  handled.  Paul  Segalini. 
the  head  teacher,  who  was 
once  a pupil  at  the  school, 
said  staff  had  been  working 
towards  closure  since  No- 
vember while  maintaining 
the  curriculum. 

“Was  it  really  necessary 
for  those  who  purport  to 
have  the  best  interests  of 
children's  education  at 
heart  to  go  about  this  pro- 
cess in  quite  so  damaging  a 
way?”  be  asked. 

Numbers  have  fallen  to 
below  200,  a third  of  them 


Catholics.  Pupils  due  to  sit 
GCSE  exams  next  summer 
will  stay  at  the  school.  The 
younger  ones  are  being 
dispersed. 

Places  had  still  to  be 
found  for  about  30  pupils, 
and  they  were  feeling  the 
pressure,  said  Sheila 
O'Keeffe,  the  deputy  head. 

“Many  staff  have  only 
joined  in  recent  years  and 
have  worked  hard  to  lift 
everything.”  she  said. 
“They  are  going  for  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  to  get  the 
best  for  students.  Some 
don’t  have  jobs  for  next 
year.” 


A WATER  company  that  has  banned  hosepipes  has  been  given 
the  go-abead  to  use  more  than  150,000 gallons  a day  to  save  a 
handfUl  of  rare  spiders. 

The  scheme  by  Essex  and  Suffolk  Water  was  Originally  blocked 
by  the  Environment  Agency,  but  it  has  now  given  permission  to 
pump  water  on  to  the  Redgrave  and  Lopham  fen.  in  Suffolk,  one  of 
only  two  places  in  the  country  where  Britain’s  biggest  spider,  the 
Great  Raft  spider,  survives. 

The  driest  conditions  in  the  regfonfor 200  years  have  led  to 
water  levels  in  the  ponds  dropping  by  more  than  a foot,  threaten- 
ing the  breeding  cycle  of  the  spiders. 


Secret  lives  of  epileptics 


MILLIONS  of  epilepsy  sufferers  are  forced  to  live  secret  lives 
because  of  public  prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  the' World  ' 
Health  Organisation  and  epilepsy  charities  said  yesterday. 

The  WHO,  the  International  League  Against  Epilepsy,  which 
represents  doctors,  and  the  International  Bureau  for  Epilepsy, 
which  acts  for  patients,  said  70  per  cent  of  patients  could  have 
their  condition  successfully  controlled  with  drugs,  but  worldwide 
threeqparters  received  no  treatment  — Chris  MihiU 


Duncan  Campbell  on  the  breaking  of  ‘an  entire  criminal  organisation’ 


Video  pictures  showing  the  recovery  of  cocaine  hidden  inside  an  aluminium  ingot  and,  centre,  Curtis  Warren,  the  drug  trafficker  trapped  in  an  international  police  operation 


How  drugs  Mr  Big  met  his  downfall 


Customs 
sources  put 
Warren  in  the 
top  five  drug 
traffickers  in 
Europe.  He  is 
believed  to  own 
about  200 
properties 
mainly  on 
Merseyside 


A MERSEYSIDE  man 
regarded  by  cus- 
toms and  police  as 
one  of  the  biggest 
drug  traffickers  in 
Europe  was  jailed  in  Holland 
yesterday  for  12  years. 

Law  enforcement  officers 
claimed  that  "an  entire  crimi- 
nal organisation**  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  complex  in- 
ternational operation  which 
ended  at  the  Hague. 

Curtis  Warren,  34,  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  a business- 
man from  the  Wlrral,  was 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
i import  £100  million  worth  of 
cocaine,  heroin,  ecstasy  and 


hashish.  Two  associates, 
Stephen  Mee,  38,  from  Liver- 
pool, and  Stephen  Whitehead. 
34,  from  Oldham,  were  jailed 
for  seven  years  each. 

Judge  Solco  Holtrop  did  not 
give  Warren  the  magimnwi 
sentence  of  16  years  because 
he  did  not  accept  that  he  was 
as  dangerous  as  was  claimed 
by  the  prosecution. 

A spokesman  for  Customs 
and  Excise  who  worked  on 
the  case  with  police  from  the 
North  West  regional  crime 
squad  and  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties, hailed  the  result  as  a vin- 
dication or  international  co- 
operation. 


Another  member  of  the 
team.  John  Farrell.  34.  from 
Manchester,  was  jailed  for  12 
months,  but  he  will  be 
released  in  two  days  because 
of  time  spent  in  custody. 
Three  other  men,  Ray  Nolan, 
28,  William  Fitzgerald.  55,  and 
Wiffiam  Riley,  47,  all  from 
Liverpool,  have  already  been 
sentenced  to  three  years. 

Warren  has  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  Europe's  biggest 
drugs  trafficker  although  cus- 
toms sources  put  him  more 
cautiously  as  “definitely  In 
the  top  five.”  His  wealth,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  dispute.  He  is  , 
believed  to  own  about  200 ! 


properties  mainly  in  the 
Merseyside  area  and  to  have 
a personal  fortune  valued  at 
£460  million. 

An  intelligent,  sharp  young 
man,  Warren  had  managed 
until  yesterday  to  evade  pun- 
ishment in  the  major  opera- 
tions launched  against  him. 
As  a young  man  growing  up 
on  Merseyside,  he  was  in 
trouble  for  petty  crimes  and 
handbag  snatching  but.  com- 
ing from  a respectable  family, 
gave  little  indication  that  he 
would  end  up  as  someone  the 
media  called  "Target  One". 

He  achieved  his  position  by 
acting  more  as  a commodify 


broker — dealing  in  cannabis, 
heroin,  cocaine  and  ecstasy — 
than  as  a drug  dealer.  With  a 
small  team  of  trusted  asso- 
ciates he  managed  largely  to 
ovade  personal  involvement 
In  the  explosive  Merseyside 
gang  wars.  “His  name  was 
enough,”  said  one  source. 

Holland  made  sense  as  a 
base,  both  For  Warren's'  per- 
sonal safety  but  also  as  an 
easier  place  to  run  his  impor- 
fotion  chain  from  Turkey, 
Spain  and  South  America. 
Rotterdam  was  the  main  port 
of  entry  far  his  South  Amerl- ! 
can  operation.  1 

By  the  time  he  left  another  I 


investigation.  Operation 
Crayfish,  was  under  way  in 
Britain  but  customs  and 
police  linked  up  with  the 
Dutch  authorities,  passing  on 
the  information  they  held  on 
Warren.  He  was  under  heavy 
surveillance,  apparently 
without  his  knowledge. 

The  drugs  haul  which  trig- 
gered the  arrest  of  Warren 
and  the  others  involved  the 
seizure  of  £75  million  worth  of 
cocaine  hidden  aboard  a Ven- 
ezuelan freighter  which  had 
docked  In  Rotterdam.  Police 
and  customs  officers  who  hod 
been  monitoring  the  ship- 
ment for  weeks  found  800  ki- 


lts of  Colombian  cocaine  con- 
cealed inside  a huge  alumin- 
ium  ingot. 

- It  amazed  customs  officers ' 
that  Warren  would  use  the 
same  method  of  importation 
that  had  led  to  an  earlier  pros- 
ecution. Senior  Dutch  officers 
had  been  helped  by  Intelli- 
gence from  the  North  West, 
regional  crime  squad  to  track 
the  ingot.  In  a giant  con- 
tainer. from  the  ship  to  a 
warehouse  near  The  Hague. 

Raids  in  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  fallowed.  Hand 
grenades  and  automatic 
weapons  were  found  in  addi- 
tion to  heroin  and  ecstasy..  : 
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^rtof  court  settlements  to  women  leap  after  ceiling  on  equality  compensation  is  raised  and  employers  seek  to  avoid  bad  publicity 

xbi 


payouts  reach  record 


:ro;,toi  dies  ' 


‘ plunge 


blind  studenT 


Clare  Oyer 

L«SRl  Correspondent 


successes 


WOMEN  claim- 
ing they  were 
denied  equal 
pay.  refused 
promotion  or 
otherwise  discriminated 
against  at  work  are  winning 
record  out-of-court  settle- 
ments, according  to  figures 
from  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission. 

The  average  settlement 
nearly  trebled  from  £6,481  in 
1995  to  £18,732  last  year.  The 
jump  results  partly  from  a 
ruling  in  1993  lifting  the 
£11,000  ceiling  on  compensa- 
tion for  discrimination,  but 
the  commission  believes 
some  employers  are  ehnngjpg  , 
to  make  high  out  of  court 
settlements  to  avoid  adverse 
publicity. 

The  larger  settlements  are 
prompting  more  woman  in 
middle  and  senior  manage- 
ment to  file  claims,  according 
to  Kamlesh  Bahl,  the  commis- 
sion’s chairwoman.  "It  was 
not  worth  their  while  when 
the  railing  was  £11,000.” 
Settlements  in  1996  include 
£140,000  for  Christine  Esptin, 
a £42.500-a-year  clothing  com- 
pany personnel  director  who 
was  sacked  after  filing  a 
claim  for  the  same  pay  as  the 
male  merchandising  director. 

The  commission  also 
backed  Carolyn  Robinson,  the 
first  female  manager  at  Odd- 
bins,  the  off-licence  chain,  in 
a test  case  over  the  so-called 
“long  hours  culture”.  An  in- 
dustrial tribunal  ruled  that 
Oddbins  had  discriminated 
against  her  by  not  letting  her 
return  to  work  after  mater- 


TOP  settlements  brokered  by 
the  EOC  in  1996 include: 

CHRISTINE  ESPUN 
Personnel  director  ofQS 
Family  WearPLC,  claimed 
the  same  pay  as  the  mer- 
chandise director.  Sacked 
after  bringing  her  claim. 

She  alleged  victimisation. 
Settled  for  £140.000  and  em- 
ployer's undertaking  to 
amend  its  equal  opportune- 
ties  policy. 

JT3TJE  DARLING,  TINA 
SMITH  and  LESLIE  HOLT 
Army  recruiters  who 
claimed  they  were  em- 
ployed on  less  favourable 
terms  than  men  and  un- 
fairly selected  for  redun- 
dancy. Settled  for  a total  of 
£134,000  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence. 

SARAH  ROLLS 
Advertisement  promotions 


otty  leave  on  a fixed  hoars. 
Jobshare,  or  part  time  basis. 
Oddbins  appealed  and  the 
Employment  Appeal  Tribunal 
ruled  In  her  fevour,  but  com- 
pensation has  not  yet  been 
decided. 

Ms  Bahl  said:  “The  removal 
of  the  £11,000  celling  has 
transformed  the  way  equal 
opportunities  are  perceived. 
The  higher  awards  make  it 
much  more  difficult  to  dls- 
criminate.  They  attract 
greater  publicity."  Bigger 
awards  also  meant  more  em- 
ployers  were  coming  to  the 
commission  for  help  in  set- 1 


manager  forlPC  Maga- 
zines. She  was  refused  part- 
time  work  or  job  share  after 
maternity  leave.  She  left  be- 
cause child  care  responsi- 
bilities left  her  unable  to 
work  foil  time.  Settled  for 
£35,ooo  pins  agreement  by 
CPC  to  Implement  policies 
on  maternity  rights.  Job 
sharing  and  alternative 
working  arrangements. 

! KELLY  FRENCH 
Senior  clerical  specialist 
with  Rank  of  America. 
Claimed  employers  refused 
to  allow  her  to  return  to 
work  part  time  or  in  job 
share  after  maternity  leave, 
then  sacked  her  for  felling 
to  return. 

Settled  for  £20,000.  The 
bank  is  to  supply  EOC  with 
copies  ofits  equal  opportu- 
nities policy  and  to  agree  to 
any  amendments  suggested 
by  EOC.  . 


ting  up  policies  to  avoid 
future  claims. 

In  a number  of  cases,  the 
commission  also  extracted 
undertakings  from  the  em- 
ployers to  implement  or 
strengthen  equal  opportuni- 
ties policies. 

Women  are  still  paid  on  av- 
erage 20  per  cent  less  than 
men.  “whether  as  board  di- 
rectors or  sales  assistants,” 
according  to  the  commis- 
sion's annual  report  . 

Ms  Bahl  said  most  employ- 
ers stni  did  not  regard  pay  as 
a component  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities policies. 
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Have  you  had  a Norwich  Union  cheque  returned?  Perhaps  you  simply  want  a better  return  on  your  savings. 

Take  a look  at  our  new  instant  access  postal  account  rates  and  believe  your  eyes.  We  are  confident  that  these  are 
currently  the  best  overall  returns  oh  the  market. 

The  account  includes  a unique  2%  gross  p.a.  quarterly  bonus  (based  on  your  minimum  balance  for  that  period). 
On  top  of  that,  if  you  need  access  to  your  money  immediately,  you  can  get  at  it  by  post,  without  delay. 

To  open  an  account  call  Abbey  National  Direct  on  0800  174  635,  Monday  to  Thursday  9am  to  5pm,  Friday  9am  to 
8pm,  Saturday  8am  to  6pm  or  Sunday  10am  to  4pm,  quoting  reference  A505P/ 12  or 
call  into  your  local  branch  or  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 
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Duchy’s  £5.4m  profits 
show  prince’s  acumen 


Kama!  Ahmed 

HE  MAY  have  been  voted 
the  third  worst  lather 
is  Britain  and  had  his 
views  on  education  roundly 
criticised  but  Prince  Chari es 
had  some  good  news  yester- 
day — his  income  from  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  has  risen 
by  nearly  10  per  cent 
Accounts  lodged  in  the  li- 
braries at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  they  have  been  since  the 
1830s,  reveal  that  the  prince’s 
income  from  the  duchy  rose 
to  £5.4  million  a year. 

In  1995  the  prince  earned 
£4.9  million  from  the  estate 
which  owns  52,000  hectares  of 
land  in  22  counties. 

The  prince's  staff  are  hafl- 
ing the  Increase  as  a mark  of 
Charles’s  management  prow- 
ess. He  has  said  that  he  wants 
the  estate  to  be  a showcase  for 
environmentally  sensitive 
agricultural  and  urban  man- 
agement 

“My  abiding  aim  lies  in  try- 


ing to  make  sure  that  my 
stewardship  of  the  duchy  will 
enable  my  son  to  take  on 
something  of  which  he  can  be 
proud.”  the  prince  said  in  the 
estate's  annual  magazine. 

The  duchy  was  created  by 
Edward  in  in  1337  to  provide 
an  income  for  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Despite  its  name  only 
2 per  cent  of  the  estate  is  in 
Cornwall. 

After  years  of  criticism  the 
prince  agreed  to  pay  tax  of  40 
per  cent  on  his  income  from 
the  duchy  in  1993.  At  the  same 
time  the  Queen  agreed  to  pay 
tax  on  her  private  income. 

Charles’s  tax  bill  for  this 
year  is  now  likely  to  rise  well 
over  the  £1  million  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  paid  to  the  In- 
land Revenue  last  year. 

“This  Is  an  unsung  story  of 
real  success  on  the  fort  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales."  said  a 
spokesman. 

“Here  you  have  a real  ex- 
ample of  a profoundly  practi- 
cal man  administering  an  es- 
tate and  being  highly 
effective,  to  everyone's  bene- 


fit. Flourishing  estates  make 
for  flourishing  local  econo- 
mies.” 

Improvements  to  the  estate 
include  building  new  farm 
dairies,  planting  more  than  1 
million  trees  over  15  years 
and  taking  advantage  of  in- 
creasing property  prices  at 
the  prince's  controversial  ur- 
ban village  at  Poundbury  in 
Dorchester.  Dorset 

The  accounts  do  not  detail 
what  the  prince  does  with  his 
income  but  about  £2£  million 
is  thought  to  go  on  official  ex- 
penses and  £1.5  million  on 
private  expenditure. 

Official  expenses  include 
the  70  staff  at  St  James's  Pal- 
ace. London,  and  Highgrove 
Gloucestershire.  One  group  of 
staff  is  dedicated  to  respond- 
ing to  the  27,000  letters  the 
prince  is  sent  every  year. 

Private  expenditure  in- 
cludes clothes,  school  fees  for 
the  princes  William  and 
Harry  and  private  travel. 
There  is  also  the  £400.000  a 
year  Diana  receives  as  part  of 
her  divorce  settlement. 


Eey  ore  and  Piglet  in  one  of  the  E H Shepard  drawings  from  The  House  at  Pooh  Corner 

Winnie-the-Pooh  drawings  likely  to  strike  gold 


Paul  Kelso 


Three  e h Shepard 
drawings  from  Winnle- 

the-Pooh,  by  A A Milne,  are 
expected  to  raise  more  than 
£30,000  at  Christie’s  next 
month. 

Two  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings from  the  1928  classic 
The  House  at  Pooh  Corner 
are  expected  to  fetch  np  to 
£12,000,  while  a third  en- 
titled “In  which  Pooh  in- 
vents a new  game",  is  ex- 
pected to  fetch  £15,000. 

The  illustration  shows 


Pooh  and  Piglet  standing 
on  a bridge  throwing  a 
Stone  into  the  river  to  make 
ripples  and  help  Eeyore  — , 
who  is  floating  on  bis  back 
— get  to  shore. 

They  are  expected  to , 
raise  such  high  sums  be-  j 
cause  of  their  lasting  popu- 
larity with  successive  gen- 
erations of  children  over  j 
nearly  70  years.  | 

In  all.  13  Shepard  draw- 
ings will  be  auctioned.  As 
well  as  the  Pooh  works,  an 
original  drawn  for  Kenneth 
Grahame’s  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows  in  1931  is  expected 


to  raise  £6.000.  It  shows 
Mole  dozing  in  the  son  on 
the  river  bank. 

Also  on  sale  will  be  work 
first  published  in  Punch  — 
for  whom  Shepard  worked 
for  50  years  — Including  a 
work  drawn  for  the  1953 
coronation  edition  featur- 
ing the  characters  from  the 
Wind  in  the  Willows  and 
the  Pooh  stories  together. 

Last  December  four  pen 
and  ink  sketches  from  the 
1926  work  Winnie-the- 
Pooh,  fetched  a total  of 
£216200.  Shepard  died  in 
1976,  aged  96. 
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It  Is  unimaginable  that  any  company  will  be 
so  stupid  to  go  through  the  same  experience 
again.  It  is  equally  unimaginable  that  Steel 
and  Morris,  having  invested  so  much  of  their 
life  In  the  case,  will  let  it  end  here. 

John  Vidal  on  the  McLibel  trial 
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The  McLibel  trial 


Ronald  rides  again 
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Twelve  years  after  activists 
leafleted  a McDonald’s  outlet  on 
the  Strand  in  London,  the  firm  has 
finally  silenced  its  most  persistent 
critics.  John  Vidal  reports 
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Dave  Morris  and  Helen  Steel  outside  the  coarts  of  justice  in  the  Strand,  London,  with  a copy  of  the  disputed  leaflet 
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Long,  slow  battle  in  a fast  food  war 
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IN  January  1885,  half  a 
dozen  people  from  a mi- 
nuscule anarchist  group 
called  London  Green- 
peace — no  relation  to 
the  international  environ- 
ment group  Greenpeace  — 
stood  outside  the  McDonald's 
restaurant  In  the  Strand  dis- 
tributing a badly  printed 
sheet  of  A4. 

They  did  not  know  it  but  it 
was  the  start  of  a 314-day  legal 
soap  opera  which  ended  yes- 
terday in  a blaze  of  television 
lights  300  yards  away,  outside 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  leaflets!  were  abusive  ■ 
about  fast  food  generally  and  j 
about  McDonald’s  in  particu-  ] 
lar.  and  no  one  paid  much  at- 
tention. A year  later,  the  little 
group  distributed  a few  copies 
of  a longer  "feet  sheet”  to 
anyone  who  wrote  in  for  one. 

Called  What's  Wrong  With 
McDonald’s,  and  subtitled 
Everything  They  Don’t  Want 
You  to  Know,  the  leaflet 
claimed  that  McDonald’s, 
among  other  things,  was  to 
blame  for  starvation  in  the 
Third  World.  It  was  accused 
of  cutting  down  rain  forests, 
murdering  and  torturing  ani- 


mals, exploiting  children 
through  its  advertising,  sell- 
ing unhealthy  food  and  envi- 
ronmental irresponsibility. 

The  {30  blllion  a year  cor- 
poration did  not  respond  to 
London  Greenpeace-  Instead, 
its  solicitors  complained  hi 
1987  to  a Nottingham-based 
group  called  Veggies,  who 
had  reprinted  the  sheet  and 
were  distributing  it  They 
changed  the  tert  marginally. 

Three  years  later,  after  con- 
sulting Special  Branch  and 
employing  two  firms  of  pri- 
vate eyes  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  people  in  London 
Greenpeace,  McDonald's 
served  five  members  of  the 
group  with  libel  writs,  saying 
that  the  firm  had  no  choice 
but  to  fight  for  the  truth  and 
defend  its  trading  reputation. 

When  advised  that  the  case 
would  cost  a fortune  and  there 
was  no  legal  aid  for  defamation 
cases,  three  of  the  five  apolo- 
gised. Helm  Steel  and  Dave 
Morris  chose  to  defend  them- 
selves as  "litigants  in  person”. 
Neither  had  written  or  distrib- 
uted the  leaflet  and  Morris  was 
no  longer  a member  of  London 
Greenpeace. 


‘As  a result  of  the 
meat  industry, 
the  suffering  of 
animals  Is 
inevitable1 

— David  Walker, 
supplier  of 
hamburgers  to 
McDonald’s 


‘Politics  is  not  a 
luxury,  it’s  an 


essential’ 

— Dave  Morris 


cl  get  fed  up 
having  to  listen 
to  corporate 
waffle.  It’s  worse 
than  a job’ 

— Helen  Steel 


The  trial  began  in  1994. 
Steel  and  Morris  became  foll- 
tiine  DIY  lawyers  to  handle 
the  mountainous  paperwork 
of  the  preliminary  stages.  Ad- 
vised pro  bono  (free)  by  Keir 
Starmer,  a young  banister 
from  Doughty  Street  cham- 
bers, and  several  solicitors, 
they  challenged  McDonald’s 
in  28  pre-trial  hearings,  un- 
successfully took  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  over  the 
lack  of  legal  aid,  and  took 
other  appeals  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  the  Lords. 

Meanwhile  McDonald’s  had 
brought  in  a top  QC,  Richard 
Rampton,  who  argued  suc- 
cessfully to  dispense  with  a 
jury-  Complex  arguments 
about  the  links  between  food 
and  disease- would  be  too  hard 
for  a jury  to  understand,  he 
said.  Steel  and  Morris  were 
devastated. 

In  April  1994,  Just  as  the 
trial  was  about  to  start,  Mc- 
Donald's distributed  250,000 
leaflets  of  its  own  in  its  res- 
taurants and  issued  press 
releases  suggesting  Steel  and 
Morris  were  lying.  They 
counter-sued. 


When  the  case  opened  in 
Court  35  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  Strand,  on 
June  28  1994,  there  were  170 
witnesses,  including  senior 
executives  from  the  McDon- 
ald's Corporation  in  the 
United  States  and  leading 
British  environmentalists. 
The  trial  was  scheduled  to 
run  12  weeks. 

McDonald’s  argued  that  the 
“feet  sheet”  was  a wholesale 
attack  on  every  aspect  of  its 
business  and  the  company 
had  a duty  to  defend  itselfi 

Steel  and  Morris  argued 
that  the  case  was  about  "cen- 
sorship by  corporations  and 
McDonald's  was  using  Brit- 
ain’s libel  laws  to  silence  crit- 
ics. They  pointed  to  more 
than  50  groups,  newspapers, 
television  companies  and 
others  who  had  apologised  to 


We  don’t  sell 
nutrition  and 
people  don’t 
come  to  us  for 
nutrition’ 
-McDonald’s  memo 


‘McDonald’s 
standards  are  as 
high  as 

anywhere  in  ...t  .. 
Britain’ 

- Richard  Rampton 


Mcdonald’s  over  the  previous 
I few  years. 

Within  two  months,  Mc- 
Donald’s had  . flown  over  two 
executives  to  negotiate  an  oat 
j of  court  settlement  with  un- 
disclosed money  going  to  a 
charity  of  Steel’s  and  Morris's 
choice.  But  the  defendants 
made  it  a condition  that  Mc- 
Donald's stopped  suing  its 
critics,  and  the  talks  col- 
lapsed. 

The  case  attracted  little 
media  notice  for  several 
years,  if  only  because  of  the 
protracted  proceedings.  Mc- 
Donald's argued  that  Steel, 
and  Morris  were  trying  to 
turn  the  trial  into  a public  in- 
quiry, while  they  replied  that 
McDonald’s  bad  chosen  to  go 
to  court  and  that  they  had  no 
option  but  to  examine  every 
facet  of  the  corporation's  con- 


duct because  McDonald’s  was 
making  them  Justify  almost 
every  sentence  in  the  sheet. 

The  deeper  the  trial  went 
Into  the  Issues,  the  more  tin 
debate  grew  about  the  rights 
of  people  to  criticise  powerful 
corporations. 

Throughout.  McDonald's 
refused  to  comment  an  the  pro- 
ceedings, perhaps  not  wishing 
to  fen  the  names  of  bad  public- 
ity. The  McLibel  Support  Cam- 
paign was  regularly  picketing 
more  than  500  of  the  compa- 
ny's restaurants;  it  had  also 
distributed  a further  2 million 
more  of  the  offending  leaflets 
and  set  up  one  of  the  largest 
web  sites  on  the  Internet, 
which  was  accessed  14  mfllion 
times  in  the  past  year. 
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Rainforests,  children  and  pay 


LONDON Greenpeace’s  allega- 
tions against  McDonald’s  can 
be  divided  into  seven 
categories. 


Starvation  in  the  Third 
World  and  destruction  of 
the  rainforest 
Morris  and  Steel  claimed  the 
company  bought  land  in  poor 
countries  and  evicted  farmers 
growing  crops  — leaving  the 
local  population  with  no  food. 
They  alleged  these  countries 
were  also  forced  to  export 
staple  crops  for  cattle  feed 
and  beef  for  burgers,  thus 
causing  starvation. 

The  defendants  also  said 
vast  areas  of  central  Ameri- 
can rainforest  were  destroyed 
to  create  grazing  land  for 
cattle. 

The  judge  ruled  there  was 
no  evidence  that  McDonald's 
had  caused  starvation  or  the 
desecration  of  rainforests,  al- 
though he  said  the  expansion 
of  beef  cattle  production  had 
contributed  to  rainforest  de- 
struction in  Costa  Rica,  Gua- 
temala, and  Brazil. 


The  use  of  recycled  paper 
The  leaflet  said:  "Don't  be 
fooled  by  McDonald’s  saying 
they  use  recycled  paper  only 
a tiny  per  cent  of  it  is.” 

The  judge  ruled  this  was  de- 
famatory because  the  amount 
McDonald's  recycled  was 
"small  but  significant”. 


tive  nutritional  benefit  which 
[the  food]  did  not  match”. 


Disease 

The  leaflet  claimed  McDon- 
ald's food  was  unhealthy  be- 
cause it  was  high  in  fat  and 
low  in  fibre,  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Eating  such  food,  it 
alleged,  gave  you  a risk  of  i 
heart  disease,  and  cancer  of 
the  bowel  and  breast 
The  judge  ruled  against  the 
defendants.  He  said  eating 
McDonald's  burgers  occasion- 
ally did  not  mean  your  diet 
was  high  in  fet  and  low  in  fi- 
bre, although  he  said  the 
small  proportion  of  people 
who  ate  at  McDonald's  several 
times  a week  DID  the 

risk  of  heart  disease.  He  also 
judged  that  various  McDon- 
ald's adverts,  promotions  «nri 
booklets  "pretended  to  a post- 


Advertising 

The  defendants  alleged  the 
company’s  advertising  ex- 
ploited children  by  making 
them  think  they  were  not  nor- 
mal If  they  did  not  eat  at  their 
restaurants.  Children  then 
pressured  their  parents  to 
take  them  there. 

The  judge  ruled  for  the  de- 
fendants, saying  McDonald’s 
marketing  "makes  consider- 
able use  of  susceptible  young 
children”.  He  added  it  was  an 
inevitable  result  of  advertis- 
ing to  children.  1 


Food  poisoning 
The  defendants  claimed  that 
McDonald’s  customers  were 
at  risk  of  food  poisoning  by 
the  residue  of  antibiotic 
drugs,  pesticides,  and  hor- 
mone drugs  in  meals. 

The  judge  found  no  evi- 
dence of  this  and  ruled 
against  the  defendants. 


for  free. 
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Animal  welfare 
The  leaflet  claimed  that  Mc- 
Donald’s was  responsible  for 
cruel  practices  in  the  rearing 
and  slaughter  of  pigs,  chick- 
ens, and  cattle. 

The  judge  ruled  that  this 
was  justified  relating  to  bat- 
tery bans  and  broiler  chick- 
ens. He  said  McDonald's  was 
“culpably  responsible"  for 
such  cruel  practices. 


Employment  practices 
The  leaflet  alleged  McDon- 
ald's paid  low  wages,  provided 
bad  conditions,  helped  to  de- 
press wages  in  the  catering 
trade  in  Britain,  exploited  dis- 
advantaged groups,  and  pre- 
vailed unionisation  by  get- 
ting rid  of  pro-union  workers. 

The  Judge  ruled  that  Mc- 
Donald's wages  were  low, 
thus  contributing  to  low 
wages  to  the  catering  trade  in 
general  However,  he  said  the 

leaflet  was  not  justified  to  say 
that  McDonald’s  working  con- 
ditions were  bad  and  that  the 
company  exploited  disadvan- 
taged groups. 


Free  trip  to  France 
for  up  to  3 days  when 
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—Alex  BeUos 


If  you  buy  any  digital  mobile  phene  from  your 
local  BT  Shop  before  -June  28.  and  connect  to 
Ceil  net.  we'll  give  you  a voucher  entitling  you  and 
up-  to  four  others  to  a free  ferry  trip  to  France  any 
time  within  the-  next  year. 

With  a range  of  handsets  from  as  little  as 
£9.99.  BT  Shops  expert  staff  can  help  you 
choose  the  phono  and  tariff  to  best  suit  your 
needs.  Your  peace  of  mind  wit!  be  guaranteed  by 
our  14-day  exchange  policy  (simply  return  the 
phone  in  its  original  packaging). 

Cal!  into  your  nearest  BT  Shop  and  take 
advantage  of  this  exclusive  otter. 
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For  details  of  your  nearest  BT  Shop,  call: 


Freefone  0800  400  004 
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Ministers 
crack  down 
on  sale  of 
dangerous 
fireworks 


Stuart  MUter 


THE  Government  yes- 
terday took  the  first 
step  towards  outlaw- 
ing "dangerous  and 
hooligan”  fireworks,  unveil- 
ing measures  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing Bonfire  Night  accidents. 

The  crackdown  includes 
raising  the  minimum  age  for 
buying  fireworks  from  is  to 
18  and  the  Immediate  removal 
from  general  sale  of  all  fire- 


works which  fail  to  meet  Brit- 
ish safety  standards.  Large 
hangers,  jumping  crackers 
and  other  “erratic  fireworks” 
will  also  be  banned. 

By  the  end  of  the  year, 
action  will  also  have  been 
taken  to  restrict  the  of 
mini-rockets  and  all  remaining 
bangers,  and  to  introduce  com- 
pulsory labelling  of  sparklers  I 
i warning  they  are  unsuitable *  1 
for  children  under  five. 

The  moves  were  endorsed  i 
by  Ruth  Hattersley,  whose  | 


Ruth  Hattersley,  widow  of  David  (top  left)  who  was  killed  last  year  by  an  aerial  shell,  endorses  moves  to  raise  the  minimum  age  for  buying  fireworks  photograph:  mchael  crabtree 

husband  David,.  a High  than  24  hours  after  he  died.  Launching  a two  month  scale  fireworks  bad  been  against  aerial  shells  and  ma-  mechanisms  to  check  im- 

headmaster . was  Steve  Timcke.  a City  trader  consultation  period  y ester-  removed  from  sale  to  the  gen-  roons  in  the  wake  of  last  ported  fireworks  had  been 

Killed  m front  of  his  pupils  at  aged  34,  was  killed  in  front  of  day,  Nigel  Griffiths,  con-  eral  public.”  year's  fatalities.  Aerial  shells  implemented, 

a school  display  last  year  his  children  as  he  lit  a Chi-  sumer  affairs  minister,  said:  The  measures  will  he  intro-  will  still  be  available  for  pro-  He  said  he  had  stopped 

wtieai  an  Bib  mortar-style  fire-  nese  shall  at  his  house  near  “Firework  injuries  have  duced  in  two  phases,  which  lesslonally-run  displays.  short  of  a blanket  firework 

work  blew  upm  nls  face.  Dartfbrd,  Kent  In  a third  in-  soared  to  unacceptable  levels.  Mr  Griffiths  said  was  The  proposals  hope  to  stem  bon  as  this  would  deprive  mil- 

She  saw:  "The  last  thing  I cadent.  Dale  Mitchell,  nine,  I want  to  take  tough  action  to  essential  to  ensure  stocks  the  tide  of  potentially  lethal  lions  of  people  who  use  them 

or  my  husband  would  have  was  killed  by  a firework  alleg-  protect  lhmilies,  children  and  were  used  up  and  did  not  not  fireworks  from  the  Far  East  in  complete  safety  each  year, 

wanted  would  be  to  stop  any-  etfly  thrown  through  the  let-  others  while  at  the  same  time  reach  the  market  illegally.  It  many  of  which  do  not  include  The  proposals  were  also 

body  enjoying  fireworks.  But  terbox  of  his  Nottingham  making  sure  families  can  con-  will  also  allow  the  most  dan-  instructions  in  English.  The  welcomed  by  the  Royal  Soci- 

anything  that  can  be  done  to  home.  tinue  to  enjoy  fireworks."  gerous  to  be  banned  in  time  Conservative  government  ety  for  the  Prevention  of  Acci- 

make  the  enjoyment  of  fire-  A total  of  L233  people  were  He  added:  ‘Too  many  chil-  for  this  year's  November  5 lifted  import  restrictions  on  dents  and  the  RSPCA.  which 

works  safer  I welcome."  injured,  a drop  of  300  on  the  dren  are  injured.  The  three  celebrations.  such  fireworks,  but  Mr  Grif-  deals  with  a 70  per  cent  in- 

Mr  Hattersley' s death  was  previous  year  but  still  50  per  tragic  deaths  last  year  could  It  will  make  permanent  fiths  said  there  was  no  need  crease  in  lost  animals  during 

one  of  three  last  year.  Less  cent  more  than  in  1991.  have  been  avoided  if  large-  emergency  bans  brought  to  re  impose  these  as  better  the  firework  season. 


Launching  a two  month 
consultation  period  yester- 
day, Nigel  Griffiths,  con- 
sumer affairs  minister,  said: 
“Firework  injuries  have 
soared  to  unacceptable  levels. 
I want  to  take  tough  action  to 
protect  families,  children  and 
others  while  at  the  same  time 
making  sure  families  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  fireworks." 

He  added:  "Too  many  chil- 
dren are  injured.  The  three 
tragic  deaths  last  year  could 
have  been  avoided  if  large- 


scale  fireworks  bad  been 
removed  from  sale  to  the  gen- 
eral public.” 

The  measures  will  be  intro- 
duced in  two  phases,  which 
Mr  Griffiths  said  was 
essential  to  ensure  stocks 
were  used  up  and  did  not  not 
reach  the  market  illegally.  It 
will  also  allow  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  be  banned  in  time 
for  this  year's  November  5 
celebrations. 

It  will  make  permanent 
emergency  bans  brought 


against  aerial  shells  and  ma- 
roons in  the  wake  of  last 
year's  fatalities.  Aerial  shells 
will  still  be  available  for  pro- 
fessionally-run displays. 

The  proposals  hope  to  stem 
the  tide  of  potentially  lethal 
fireworks  from  the  Far  East, 
many  oT  which  do  not  include 
instructions  in  English.  The 
Conservative  government j 
lifted  import  restrictions  on 
such  fireworks,  but  Mr  Grif- , 
fiths  said  there  was  no  need 
to  re  impose  these  as  better  i 


mechanisms  to  check  im- 
ported fireworks  had  been 
implemented. 

He  said  he  had  stopped 
short  of  a blanket  firework 
ban  as  this  would  deprive  mil- 
lions of  people  who  use  them 
in  complete  safety  each  year. 

The  proposals  were  also 
welcomed  by  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents and  the  RSPCA.  which 
deals  with  a 70  per  cent  in- 
crease in  lost  animals  during 
the  firework  season. 


Parents  to  sue  over  low  flying  jets  I Genetic  fingerprint  fingerprints 


Emily  Sheffield 


A GROUP  of  Welsh 
parents  is  planning  to 
sue  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence over  their  children's 
hearing  problems  which  they 
blame  on  low  flying  jets. 

Campaigners  in  mid-Wales 
are  gathering  evidence  that 
the  jets  damage  hearing,  par- 
ticularly of  children  under 
the  age  of  two.  The  parents. 


who  have  formed  a pressure 
group  called  Freedom  of  the 
Skies,  are  submitting  fresh 
research  to  the  Strategic  De- 
fence Review  this  month  The 
parents'  evidence  includes 
research  conducted  in  alli- 
I ance  with  the  Federal  Ekrvl- 
' rozunental  Agency  in  Ger- 
many, which  claims  to  have 
found  a link  between  low  fly- 
ing aircraft  and  hearing 

impaii-rnwnls 

The  report,  submitted  by 


the  agency's  Harmut  Ising, 
says  aircraft  noise  can  In- 
crease fester  than  the  body’s 
reflex  protection  mechanism, 
which  normally  prevents  or  , 
reduces  damage  to  the  inner  j 
ear.  It  says:  “Children  under  I 
one  year  of  age  are  highly  vul- 
nerable to  high  frequency 
hearing  losses  caused  by  mili- 
tary low  altitude  flight  noise 
with  fast  level  Increase-”  The 
researchers  warn  that  the 
children  could  later  develop 


severe  hearing  problems.  Jets 
fly  as  low  as  100ft,  causing 
substantial  noise.  Two  or 
three  jets  will  train  at  (me 
thrift,  spending  on  average  12 
hours  a month  in  the  desig- . 
noted  low  flying  areas  at  that ' 
height 

Schools  in  Ceredigion,  West 
Wales,  which  helped  with  the 
research,  said  the  jets 
frighten  children,  disrupt  les- 
sons and  reduce 
concentration. 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Ecfltnr 

Forensic  scientists  in 
Victoria.  Australia, 
have  discovered  genetic 
fingerprints  on  fingerprints. 
Once  the  villain  left  his  tell- 
tale dabs  on  the  cyanide  glass 
or  the  dagger,  but  now,  ac- 
cording to  Nature  yesterday, 
he  leaves  something  just  as 
telling;  his  DNA 


Roland  van  Qoorschot  and 
Maxwell  Jones  of  the  Victoria 
police  report  that  genetic  pro- 
files — bits  of  DNA  used  to 
distinguish  individuals  — are 
regularly  recovered  from  old 
blood  stains,  semen,  vaginal 1 
swabs,  hair,  bone,  urine  and 
cigarette  butts. 

They  have  found  amounts 
as  small  as  two  billionths  of  a 
gram  in  swabs  taken  from  ob- 
jects only  touched  by  hands. 
These  include  leather  brief-  i 


case  handles,  pens,  a car  key, 
a personal  locker  handle  and 
a telephone. 

They  also  recovered  DNA 
from  a print  of  the  inside  of  a 
condom  which  had  been  put 
on  but  not  — to  phrase  the 
matter  delicately  — needed. 

They  provide  a useful  tip 
for  villains:  hands  that  are 
dry  or  have  been  recently 
washed  leave  behind  the  least 
DNA.  They  also  report  that 
DNA  could  be  passed  from 


hand  to  hand.  They  took 
swabs  from  hands  before  and 
after  handshakes  and  found 
that  DNA  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  individual  to 
another. 

All  of  this  could  make  the 
evidence  of  touched  objects 
difficult  to  interpret.  “Our 
methods  have  already  been 
used  at  our  laboratory  to  pro- 
vide evidence  in  attempted 
murder,  rape,  armed  robbery, 
extortion  and  drug  cases.” 


fcsrst “ 


String  feilows . vioBmsts  from  an  over  the  countiy hearse  ‘100  violins’  to  open  the  Meltdown  *7  music  festival  on  the  South  Bank,  London,  this  Sunday  photograph  tmcu  de  courct  ling 


‘Homophobia’  row  in  Queer  Street  1 2KES3SS5S? 


Andrew  Cuff 
Madia  Correspond”1* 

Channel  4 has 
launched  an  inquiry 
into  claims  that  a 
studio  reflased  to  film  the 
titles  for  its  gay 
cause  staff  there  objected  to 
scepftK  of  homosexuality. 

The  titles  — indudme 
two  men  kissing,  drag 
queens  and  an  elderly  les- 
bian couple  — wil^ 

to  introduce  programmes 
in  the  Queer  Street  sclera 
on  three  Saturday  nights 
next  month- 

The  production  company. 
Cheerful  Scouts,  which  was 

commissioned,  to  film  the 

sequences,  claimed  **  *** 
turned  away  by  the  inde- 
pendent studios  because  of 
Its  moral  objections  to 

^But  Silver  Road  Studios, 


in  west  London,  accused 
the  production  company  of 
distortion  and  said  it  had 

never  had  a firm  booking. 

Channel  4 said  It  was 
looking  Into  the  allega- 
tions. “If  the  claims  are 
true,  it  would  be  absolutely 

outrageous/’  a spokes- 
woman said. 

Cheerful  .Scouts’  protests 
have  been  hacked  by  Pact, 
’the  trade  assodatitm  tor 
more  than  1,000  indepenr 
dent  production  companies. 

Simim  Williams,  deputy 
chief  executive  of  Pact, 
nreed  Silver  Road  Studios 
to  clarify  its  policy  as  soon 

afipo^ble. . g criJnln  a Hon 
against  homosexuality 

would  be  “met 
hrte  repugnance  by 
of  the  television  and  broad- 
cast industry”*  he  wrote- 
Gary  Fitzpatrick,  Of 
Cheerful  Scouts,  said  it  was 


the  first  time  he  had  experi- 
enced such  homophobia  in 
14  years  of  working  in  Lon- 
don. He  claimed  the  studio 
booking  was  cancelled  the 
day  after  he  had  discussed 
the  titles  with  a 
cameraman. 

“It  was  the  most  blatant 
act  of  discrimination  we 
have  ever  come  across  in 
the  media  Industry,”  he 
said.  “The  titles  show  two 
guys  kissing.  Our  offices 
are  off  Wardoor  Street  and 
Old  Compton  Street,  in 
Soho,  and  you  see  that 
every  day/*  he  saW- 

Ch/mnel  4 said  the  titles, 
featuring  the  background 
of  a “fan”  street  scene,  had 
been  cleared  by  its  lawyers 
and  were  even  suitable,  for 
pre-watershed  trans- 
mission. 

Sigi  Pracher,  managing 
director  of  the  studios,  said 
the  company  had  not  paid  a 


deposit  and  had  only  a pro- 
visional booking. 

Two  of  his  freelance  staff 

a cameraman  and  film 

editor  — had  said  they  did 
not  want  to  get  involved  in 
the  job- 

“I  have  a policy  that  free- 
lancers have  the  moral 
right  to  do  what  they  want. 

I have  nothing  against 
what  Cheerfhl  Scouts  are 
doing— but  they  bad  left  it 
too  late  tor  me  to  find  alter- 
native staff  in  two  days.” 

Jobs  Willis,  Channel  4’s 
director  , of  programmes, 
said  the  season  was  in- 
tended to  mark  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  legislation  to 
liberalise  laws  on  homo- 
sexuality. 

“Channel  4 is  the  only 
channel  that  has  a regular 
commitment  to  mis  area.  It 
is  a constituency  that  has 
been  under-served  by  other 

broadcasters.” 


Emily  Sheffield 

THE  residents  or  four 
Domesday  Book  villages 
lost  their  battle  against  “oblit- 
eration” by  a housing  devel- 
opment for  workers  at  Stan- 
sted  airport  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  yesterday. 

The  parish  councils  of 
Felsted,  Takeley,  Little  Dun- 
mow  and  Birchanger  in  Essex 
— mentioned  in  the  surveys 
by  William  the  Conqueror's 
officials  — fear  they  will  now 
be  swamped  by  2,500  new 
homes  to  help  cater  for  the 
expansion  of  Britain's  festest- 
growing  airport 
But  the  court  refused  their 
plea  to  have  a second  public 
inquiry,  stating  that  Uttles- 
ford  district  council  bad  not  j 
been  unfair  in  its  rejection  of 
the  request 

Andew  Warren,  a parish  , 
councillor  and  chairman  of 


the  Felsted  and  Little  Dun- 
mow  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, said:  ‘It  is  a doomsday 
for  us.  The  man  with  the  bull- 
dozer has  won.  They  can  now 
effectively  start  removing  vil- 
lages which  have  survived 
since  the  Domesday  Book.” 

The  parishes  were  appeal- 
ing against  a judgment  is  the 
High  Court  last  year.  They 
now  face  legal  costs  of  up  to 
£60,000  which  they  have  been 
raising  through  local  charity 
events. 

The  scheme  was  proposed 
six  years  ago  when  Uttlesfbrd 
district  council  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  area  taking  into 
account  the  likely  growth  in 
Stansted. 

About  650  homes  are 
planned  between  Little  Dun- 
mow  and  Felsted,  825  at  Take- 
ley  and  400  at  Birchanger. 
The  siting  of  another  625  at 
Great  Dunmow  was  not 
contested. 


Operations 
‘being  done 
by  trainees 
unaided’ 


Chris  Ml  hill 

Medical  Correspondent 


FOUR  out  of  five  junior 
surgeons  have  carried 
out  operations  un- 
supervised  by  senior 
doctors,  including  a kidney 
transplant  and  major  bowel 
surgery,  according  to  a report 
published  today. 

Some  of  the  doctors  re- 
ported having  carried  out  pro- 
cedures they  have  never  seen 
done  before,  and  some  said 
their  unsupervised  operations 
were  “too  many  to  list”. 

There  have  been  numerous 
official  reports  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  other 
bodies  warning  that  a main 
cause  of  unnecessary  deaths, 
or  of  patients  being  maimed 
during  surgery,  is  junior  doc- 
tors carrying  out  procedures 
for  which  they  have  not  been 
trained,  usually  at  night  or  at 
weekends. 

The  medical  colleges  have 
maintained  that  such  opera- 
tions are  now  a rarity,  but  the 
new  report.  In  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  shows  that 
they  are  continuing. 

Janet  Wilson,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  head  and  neck  sur- 
gery at  Newcastle  university, 
analysed  replies  from  276 
trainees,  divided  between  gen- 
eral surgeons  and  those 
specialising  in  bead  and  neck 
procedures. 

Among  the  general  sur- 
geons, 86  per  cent  said  they 
had  carried  out  first-time  pro- 
cedures unsupervised,  as  had 

66  per  cent  of  head  and  neck 
trainees. 

Senior  house  officers,  one  of 
the  most  junior  grades,  had 
undertaken  a range  of  un- 
supervised operations,  Includ- 
ing spleen  removal.  Even 
more  complicated  procedures 
had  been  done  by  registrars, 
including  major  bowel  sur- 
gery and  a kidney  transplant 
Out  erf  17  young  consultants, 
five  said  they  had  carried  out 
a procedure  not  seen  in  train- 
ing. Seven  had  done  opera- 
tions they  had  only  assisted  in 
during  training. 

Nearly  one  in  five  of  the  sur- 
gical trainees  said  the  results 
of  their  unsupervised  work 
had  been  poor,  while  64  per 
said  that  although  the  results 
were  technically  acceptable 
they  bad  not  benefited  from  a 


i training  point  of  view. 

| Eight  per  cent  of  the  surgi- 
cal trainees  said  they  bad  car- 
ried out  between  five  and  li 
first-time  procedures  unsuper- 
vised, while  12  per  cent  said 
they  had  done  too  many  to  list. 

Professor  Wilson  said  previ- 
ous studies  suggested  that 
two-thirds  of  procedures  by 
surgical  trainees  were  carried 
out  unassisted.  Most  were  out- 
of-hours  emergencies. 

Sir  Rodney  Sweetoam.  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  said  the  findings 
were  disturbing,  and  he  would 
write  to  Prof  Wilson  for  fur- 
ther details. 

He  said  the  numbers  In  the 
study  were  small:  68  senior 
house  officers  out  of  a total  of 
4^300  and  59  senior  registrars 
out  of 2,000. 

Unsupervised  operations 


‘Patients  are  not 
there  to  be  guinea 
pigs  once 
anaesthetised* 


were  decreasing,  he  said. 
"Nevertheless,  this  is  some- 
thing we  regard  extremely 
seriously.  Junior  doctors 
should  not  take  on  anything 
unless  it  is  within  their  capa- 
bility and  training.” 

Sir  Rodney  said  consultant 
numbers  had  not  been  in- 
creased as  the  former  govern- 
ment had  promised.  Consul- 
tants were  under  increasing 
pressure  to  cut  waiting  lists, 
leaving  less  time  to  supervise 
juniors.  He  denied  that  they 
were  absent  because  they 
were  pursuing  private  work. 

John  SPicrs,  chairman  of 

the  Patients’  Association,  said 
the  findings  exposed  an  “intol- 
erable and  alarming”  situa- 
tion. He  accused  some  senior 
consultants  of  putting  private 
work  before  the  NHS. 

"Patients  must  be  told  the 
name  and  qualification  of  the 
doctor  who  will  do  the  opera- 
tion and  how  often  that  doctor 
has  done  it  before,"  he  said. 
“There  must  be  a contract  of 
honour  and  openness  with 
every  patient  Patients  are  not 
there  to  be  guinea  pigs  nnr* 
they  have  been  are 
anaesthetised.” 
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Proud  to 


It  is  a 

prosperous, 
hassle-free 
resort  for  US 
tourists,  but 
what  Bermuda 
owns  in 
natural  riches 
it  lacks  in 
identity 


Alex  Duval 
Smith  in 

Hamilton 
examines  the 
imperial 
legacy  of  an 
island  which 
lives  in  fear  of 
losing  its 
colonial  status 


A tourist  saunters  along  Front  Street  in  the  Bermudian  capital,  Hamilton 
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Detritus 

of 

Empire 


ERMUDA  is  ex- 
pected to  ban  Mc- 
Donald's from  its 
| soil  by  law  today. 
But  the  third  read- 
ing in  its  parliament  of  the 
Prohibited  Restaurants  Bill 
only  reflects  this  western  At- 
lantic island’s  ambivalent 
relationship  to  domination. 

There  was  once  a McDon- 
ald’s here  — hidden  from 
view  on  the  United  States  air 
force  base,  a strip  of  Tarmac 
covering  10  per  cent  of  Ber- 
muda’s surface. 

The  base  is  now  being  con- 
verted into  a modern  airport 
Even  though  Churchill  gave 
Roosevelt  a 99-year  lease  on 
the  land  in  return  for  destroy- 
ers in  1941,  the  Americans  left 
in  1995. 

They  left  a bill  for  clearing 
up  a mess  of  asbestos,  oil 
spills  and  lost  revenues 
which  the  prime  minister, 
Pamela  Gordon,  puts  at 
55  million  — Bermudian  dol- 
lars. (about  £34  million).  The 
dollar  notes  feature  a youth- 
ful picture  of  the  Queen,  as  do 
dimes  (10  cents)  and  are  at 
parity  with  the  US  dollar. 
Even  though  Mrs  Gordon  has 
been  to  Washington  to  point 
out  that  the  Royal  Navy 
cleaned  up  its  mess  when  it 
left  in  1951,  she  is  unlikely  to 
makeabigfiiss. 

Bermuda  accommodates 
the  US.  American  tourists  put 
$600  million  into  the  economy 
every  year  and  all  they  de- 
mand in  return  is  heritage- 
B ritain-un  d er-the-  sun : white 
men  In  blazers  with  long 
shorts  and  long  socks,  cars  on 
the  left,  tea  at  tour,  dustbins 
adorned  with  coats  of  arms, 
red  pillar  bases,  police  offi- 
cers dressed  up  as  bobbies, 
and  polite  locals. 

That  comforting  backdrop 
— plus  a customs  clearance 
procedure  which  makes  visit- 
ing Bermuda  hassle-free  — is 
enhanced  by  a guarantee  that 
the  temperature  will  hardly 


ever  ton  below  17C,  the  water 
will  always  be  dear,  toe 
beaches  pink-tinged,  and  toe 
fish  brightly  coloured. 

The  tourists  — 85  per  cent 
of  them  from  the  US  — do  not 
want  McDonald’s  here.  In  a 
crisis  there  is  always  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken,  which 
sneaked  in  years  ago. 

Such  is  the  air  of  colonial 
decorum  and  so  absent  is  in- 
come tax  that  insurance  and 
reinsurance  companies  like 
to  have  addresses  here.  It  is  a 
growth  industry  if  ever  there 
was  one,  since  Bermuda  — a 
collection  erf  islands  covering 
roughly  the  same  area  as 
Heathrow  airport  — will  be- 
come Britain's  largest  and 
wealthiest  dependent  terri- 
tory when  Hong  Kong  is 
handed  back  to  China. 

This  splendid  floral  hot- 
house lives  in  fear  of  losing 
the  stability  it  believes  a con- 
tinuous British  presence  has 
guaranteed  since  1612. 

That  is  why.  in  August  1995. 
an  overwhelming  majority  of 
its  highly-educated,  hfgh- 
eaming  60,000  people  voted 
against  independence.  The 
issue  will  not  come  around 
again  soon  and  Britain  is 
happy  to  continue  providing  a 
plumed  governor  and  a police 
chief — but  no  money  — until 
Bermudians  decide  otherwise. 


WALTON  Brown 
and  others 
among  toe  is- 
land's 60  per 
cent  black  pop- 
ulation want  to  move  away 
from  what  they  see  as  a colo- 
nial dependence  mentality 
which  has  left  Bermuda 
wealthy  but  with  little  in  toe 
way  of  an  identity.  When  the 
previous  governor.  Lord  Wad- 
dington,  arrived  Mr  Brown's 
supporters  were  waiting  at 
toe  airport  with  placards. 

"We  must  stop  thinking 
that  foreign  is  best  and  that 
we  are  incapable  of  standing 
on  our  own  two  feet,”  Mr 
Brown  said.  "If  I had  to  serve 
on  a jury  I would  have  a hard 
time  pledging  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  — it  is  against  my 
fundamental  views  of  democ- 
racy that  someone  has  power 
because  of  their  birth. 

"In  1976,  when  our  heavy- 
weight boxer  Clarence  Hfll 
won  a bronze  medal  at  the 


Olympics,  they  played  God 
Save  toe  Queen  and  raised 
toe  Union  Jack.  Bermuda’s 
Hag  is  just  an  ensign,  so  could 
not  be  used.” 

His  views  are  not  widely 
shared,  though  he  claims  that 
black  Bermudians  are  aware 
of  “an  orchestrated  campaign 
to  boost  the  white  population”. 

He  said;  “Employment  is  of- 
ficially open  to  all  but  you 
often  see  job  descriptions 
which  have  clearly  been  writ- 
ten to  suit  one  person,  an 
outsider.” 

In  the  last  40  years  Ber- 
muda has  written  itself  a con- 
stitution and  gradually  begun 
dismantling  a voting  system 
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based  on  land  ownership. 
Even  though  it  has  never 
been  in  power,  toe  Bermuda 
Progressive  Labour  Party  has 
provided  an  effective  opposi- 
tion by  bunding  on  ideas  from 
the  American  civil  rights 
movement 

After  a "theatre  protest"  in 
1959,  in  which  blacks  refused 
to  be  barred  from  toe  stalls  of 
cinemas,  pressure  grew  for  all 
Bermudians  to  be  admitted  to 
restaurants  and  hotels.  Yet 
163  years  after  slave  emanci- 
pation. Bermudians  still  live 
within  iniquitous  constitu- 
ency boundaries  which  crit- 
ics say  favour  candidates  in 
areas  of  "old  money”  most 
likely  to  vote  for  the  ruling 
United  Bermuda  Party  (UBP), 
in  power  since  1968. 

Mrs  Gordon  will  not  hear  of 
segregation.  The  daughter  erf 
a prominent  labour  leader, 
she  typifies  the  new  breed  of 
bright  successful  Bermudian 


women,  often  educated  in  the 
US  or  Canada,  now  taking 
the  reins. 

“We  have  65  per  cent  ter- 
tiary education."  she  said, 
after  opening  this  year’s  Ber- 
muda Day  celebrations,  a 
national  holiday  on  May  24 
which  was  known  until  1979 
as  Queen  Victoria's  Birthday, 
Empire  Day  and  Common- 
wealth Day.  'Too  often  there 
is  a desire  to  portray  two  Ber- 
mudas: the  black  people 
spending  Sundays  on  the 
beach  and  the  whites  going  to 
dinghy  races. 

“We  have  two  Bermudas, 
but  we  are  one  family  and  we 
must  celebrate  that”  . 

The  Bermuda  Day  parade  is 
primarily  a black  event  Ma- 
jorettes and  floats  pass 
through  the  streets  of  Hamil- 
ton as  families  with  picnics 
line  the  route.  Spectators 
reserve  some  of  their  most 
enthusiafic  cheers  for  the 
floats  laid  on  by  paint  shops 
and  car  showrooms:  custom- 
painted  sports  cars  and  mo- 
torbikes with  very  loud  sound 
systems. 

In  Saint  George’s,  the  har- 
bour at  toe  eastern  end  of  the 
island  where  toe  Royal  Navy 
had  its  base,  whites  saunter 
through  streets  with  names 
like  Needle  and  Thread  Alley 
and  Old  Maid’s  Lane.  They 
mark  Bermuda  Day  with  a 
dinghy  race. 

Cyril  Packwood,  toe  island’s 
retired  librarian,  points  to  toe 
basement  windows  of  the 
splendid  17th-  and  18th-century 

houses  lining  toe  alleyways  of 
St  Georges:  they  all  have  bars 
because  that  is  where  slaves 
were  kept  The  cemetery  of  St 
Peter's  Church  has  a separate 
graveyard  for  slaves;  they  lie 
west  of  the  whites,  who  were 
assumed  to  go  to  heaven  first 

Mr  Packwood  returned  to 
Bermuda  in  1965  after  40 
years  as  a librarian  in  toe  US. 
He  is  the  author  of  Chained  to 
the  Rode,  toe  only  chronicle 
of  the  island’s  slave  history. 

••Everything  that  happens 
here  is  governed  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  a tiny  society 
where  people  notice  what  you 
are  wearing  and  know  the 
number  of  your  car  registra- 
tion plate,"  he  said. 

“The  same  goes  for  ad- 
vancement In  somewhere  as 
materialistic  as  this,  young 


blacks  who  need  loans  for 
business  ventures  win  join 
the  establishment  party,  the 
UBP,  quite  simply  because 
they  know  the  bank  manager 
belongs  to  it” 

Some  Bermudians,  unable 
to  secure  bank  loans,  seem  in- 
creasingly to  get  their  readies 
from  drug  deals  on  Court 
Street  only  two  blocks  from 
where  the  bows  of  cruise 
ships  snuggle  up  to  Hamil- 
ton's duty-free  shops. 


CUTTING  drug  con- 
sumption is  a pri- 
ority for  Mrs  Gor- 
don. On  the  advice 
of  the  police  chief, 
Colin  CoxhalL  a Thames  Val- 
ley veteran,  she  is  endorsing 
a clampdown. 

In  a society  which  still  has 
the  death  penalty,  corporal 
punishment  in  schools  and  a 
petition  circulating  to  bring 
back  flogging,  get-tough 
crime  policies  win  votes.  But 
toe  crack  and  cannabis  on 
Court  Street  are  just  sidelines 
for  foreign  dealers  who  sup- 
ply cocaine  to  the  jet  set 
Mrs  Gordon,  a former  pro- 
ponent of  Independence  who 
has  moderated  her  views,  also 
plans  to  take  a long  hard  look 
at  Bermuda’s  relationship 
with  Britain.  ‘The  status  we 
have  had  since  1983,  when  our 
passports  were  changed, 
causes  great  offence.  Either 
we  are  a colony  or  we  are  not 
If  we  are,  we  should  have  a 
right  of  abode  in  Britain. 

“Our  per  capita  income  is 
the  fourth  highest  in  the 
world  — a lot  higher  than 
Britain's.  We  are  hardly  eco- 
nomic migrants.  Yet  when  we 
arrive  at  Heathrow  we  have 
to  stand  in  the  longest  line, 
and  we  do  not  even  have  the 
right  to  diplomatic  passports.” 
The  relationship  with  Brit- 
ain, which  has  Just  appointed 
a new  governor,  John  Thor- 
old  Masefield,  remains  more 
sensitive  than  appearances 
suggest. 

In  30  years  Bermuda  has 
seen  the  assassination  of  one 
governor  and  his  aide  de 
camp,  petrol  bombings,  riots, 
and  numerous  strikes.  Brit- 
ain has  constantly  acted  to 
distance  itself,  most  starkly 
by  abolishing  toe  sterling 
area  overnight  in  1972  — a 
move  which  pushed  Bermuda 


into  the  arms  of  toe  dollar. 

After  British  paratroopers 
intervened  in  the  1973  riots 
the  Bermudan  government 
received  an  invoice.  The  1981 
British  nationality  law, 
which  took  effect  in  1983, 
made  Bermudians  “depen- 
dent territories  citizens”, 
reinforcing  the  message  that 
Westminster  had  cast  them 
adrift. 

What  Bermuda  has  been 
left  with  is  not  likely  to  in- 
spire the  confidence  needed 
for  independence.  Off-shore 
companies  are  not  a living 
part  of  toe  economy  — toe 
money  comes  in  and  goes  out 
without  passing  through 
many  Bermudian  hands. 

Tourism,  the  country's 
second  industry,  creates  jobs, 
but  does  so  at  toe  price  of 
identity.  In  Bermuda  you  can 
buy  "English  size”  golf  balls 
(smaller  than  American  ones) 
and  on  toe  first  Friday  in  No- 
vember a miniaturised  state 
opening  of  parliament,  com- 
plete with  Black  Rod,  is 
staged. 

Yet  James  Francis,  canon 
residentiary  at  Hamilton 
Anglican  Cathedral  and  a 
member  of  Bermuda’s  Human 
Rights  Commission,  is  opti- 
mistic. “We  are  beginning  to 
see  Bermudians  in  important 
positions,  such  as  the  head  of 
the  fire  service,  at  Cable  & 
Wireless,  and  in  the  cathedral 
itself,  whose  bishop  is  now 
Bermudian.”  he  said. 

Tt  takes  a while  to  em- 
power people  and  this  is  hap- 
pening as  Bermuda  addresses 
its  underlying  racial  prob- 
lems. Of  course,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  I do  not  know 
how  many  weddings  I have 
been  to  where  whites  and 
blacks  with  the  same  sur- 
name mingle  for  toe  day,  then 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other  for  toe  rest  of  toe  year. 

"But  more  and  more  people 
are  coming  to  the  FTtiman 
Rights  Commission  and  say- 
ing their  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. Both  black  and  white 
people  are  talking  about  race, 
and  that  Is  the  start  of  a pro- 
cess which  should  allow  black 
and  white  Bermudians  to  dis- 
cover their  souL” 


Next  In  the  fatal  pan  of  the 
series,  Ian  Blade  looks  at  the 
odds  and  ends  of  empire. 
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GOVERNOR  Chris  Pat- 
ten bade  a poignant 
farewell  yesterday  to 
Hong  Kong’s  doomed  legis- 
lative council  (Legco),  the 
body  at  the  heart  of  his  con- 
troversial political 
reforms,  which  will  be  dis- 
banded by  China  at  mid- 
night on  Jane  30. 

Many  of  its  members  — 
several  of  whom  owe  their 
seats  to  the  electoral 
changes  Mr  Patten  pushed 
through  in  the  face  of  Chi- 
nese opposition  — gave  him 
a standing  ovation  as  he 
left,  rapping  on  their  desks 
as  a mark  of  approval. 

Other,  pro-China  legisla- 
tors. who  will  sit  on  the  Chi- 
nese-appointed provisional 
legislature  which  replaces 

it  watched  his  departure 
with  thinly  veiled  relief. 

Mr  Patten’s  qaestl<m-and- 
answer  session  with  coun- 
cil members  was  largely 
good  humoured.  But  at  the 
first  sign  of  hostility*  from 
a pro-China  member  who 
accused  Mm  of  not  caring 
about  social  Issues.  Mr  Pat- 
ten reacted  with  skills 
honed  In  the  cut  and  thrust 
of  Westminster  debates.  He 
defended  his  record  with  a 
list  of  statistics  and  then 
made  a Jibe  at  the  legisla- 
tor’s expense. 

But  he  tried  not  to 
worsen  a row  with  China 
over  requests  by  the  ad- 
vance contingent  of  its 
People’s  Liberation  Army 


now  based  to  Host  Kong 
for  special  arrangements  to 
govern  border  croating*  by 

He  said  a recent  border 
incident  involving  a tester 
PL  A officer  had  been 
merely  a ttngufetSc  misun- 
derstanding. bat  added  that 
the  PL  A would  not  be 
allowed  any  border 
privileges. 

On  Wednesday  * amajg 
group  of  protesters  gath- 
ered outside  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Barrack*,  where  the 
contingent  Is  billeted,  ac- 
cusing the  PLA  of  acting  as 
if  It  were  above  the  taw. 

Asked  about  the  greatest 
regret  of  his  five-year  gov- 
ernorship.  Mr  Patten  said: 
“Perhaps  what  1 would  Ok* 
to  have  done  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  impoastote: 
to  convince  the  leaders  tn 
Beijing  that  there  .was 
nothing  to  worry  about  in 
Hong  Kong,  that  thqrcouhl 
trust  Hong  Kong,  that  they 
con  Id  relax  about  Hong 
Kong,  that  the  devetegmsut 
of  democratic  insUtettooe 
in  Hong  Kong  as  agreed  in 
the  Joint  Declaration 
wasn’t  a question  of  plant- 
ing British  time-bombs 
around  the  community  but 
that  it  was  a matter  of 
reflecting  the  aspirations  of 
the  community.1*  - • • • 

There  were  several  ques- 
tions about  Mr  Patten's 
own  plans*  and  some  gentle 
ribbing  about  his  Conserva- 
tive Party's  defeat  in  the 
general  election  last 
month.  Mr  Patten  gave  lit- 
tle away,  at  one  point  de- 
scribing himself  as  “be- 
yond ambition". 

China  has  meanwhile  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of 
Francis  Cornish,  head  of 
the  British  Trade  Commis- 
sion here,  as  Britain’s  first 
consul-general  In  poet -colo- 
nial Hong  Kong. 


Chris  Patten  rubs  his  eyes  after  his  last  meeting  with  Hong 
Kong's  legislative  council  photograph:  et*c  draper 


Chinese  security  sweeps 
Shenzhen  resort  hotel 


Reuter  in  Hong  Kong 


SECURITY  officers  have 
wmoved  into  a Shenzhen 
resort  hotel  where  Chinese 
leaders  are  expected  to  stay 
before  crossing  toe  border  to 
Hong  Kong  for  the  June  30 
handover  ceremony,  it  was 
reported  yesterday. 

President  Jiang  Zemin  is  to 
attend  toe  event,  and  security 
has  topped  the  globally  tele- 
vised agenda. 

Mr  Jiang  and  his  100-strong 
entourage  are  expected-  to 
stay  one  or  two  days  late  next 
week  in  toe  southern  boom 


city  of  Shenzhen,  the  South 
China  Morning  Post  said. 

Ministry  of  state  security 
officers  are  working  out  con- 
tingency plans  to  cope  with 
any  possible  “troublesome" 
situations. 

Dozens  of  officers  have 
started  a security  sweep  at 
the  sprawling  138-room 
Shenzhen  Kylin  Villa  where 
Mr  Jiang  and  the  prime  min- 
ister. Li  Peng,  are  expected  to 
stay. 

The  lavish  hotel  in  western 
Shenzhen  took  15  months  to 
complete  and  was  opened  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  now  closed  to 
the  public. 
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PM  outlines  far-reaching  programme  of  reform 

Jospin  fails  allies 
on  minimum  wage 


Vr5 SiSSj 


Paul  Webster  In  Pails 


FRANCE'S  Socialist 
prime  minister,  Lionel 
Jospin,  promised  an 
impressive  series  of 
social,  judicial,  constitutional 
and  Immigration  reforms  in 
outlining  his  government's 
programme  in  the  lwHnnai 
assembly  yesterday,  but  he 
disappointed  his  Communist 
allies  on  the  mintwimr^  wage. 

In  a severe  test  for  his 
multi-party  leftwing  coali- 
tion, Mr  Jospin  approved  a 
4 per  cent  rise  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  — only  half  that 
demanded  by  the  communists 
— bringing  it  up  to  about  £650 
a month. 

Plans  for  a 35-hour  week 
without  loss  of  pay,  and  a big 
job  creation  scheme  for  young  : 
people,  were  put  off  until  an  i 
employment  conference  In 
the  autumn. 

The  Communist  Party  par- 
liamentary leader,  Alain  Boc- 
quet,  said  Mr  Jospin,  who 
was  seeking  a vote  of  confi- 
dence. had  deprived  thou- 
sands of  low-wage  earnm-g  of 
a “whiff  of  oxygen”  which 
would  have  contributed  to 
growth  through  spending. 

, But  the  Communists,  who 
: have  37  of  the  319  leftwing 
I seats,  made  no  threat  to  bring 
j down  the  government 
1 Mr  Jospin,  who  claimed 
: that  4 per  cent  represented 
the  biggest  jump  in  real  pur- 
j chasing  power  for  is  years, 
said  he  would  stand  by  his 
election  platform.  Reforms  in 
the  next  five  years  would  in- 
clude constitutional  changes 
to  enforce  parity  between 
men  and  women  in  local  and 
national  government 
"I  have  given  my  word  and 
there  will  be  no  pause,  no 
retreat  and  no  rejection,”  he 
said- 

He  confirmed  the  closure  oT 
the  Super-Phenix  fast  breeder 
reactor  near  Grenoble,  and 
plans  to  grant  residence 
papers  to  up  to  40,000  mainly 
African  immigrants,  deprived 
of  the  right  to  settle  in 
France. 

A “generous"  integration 
programme  would  be  intro- 
duced alongside  a total 
review  of  previous  immigra- 
tion legislation,  to  reinstate 
the  automatic  right  of  citizen-  : 
shjp.  for  anyone  born  in 
Fraiofee,  lie  said. 

“Hte  future  cannot  be  built  • 


No,  minister 

I IONKL  Jospin’s  instincts 
I— as  a lecturer  and  son  of  a 
schoolteacher  have  resur- 
faced in  the  cabinet  class- 
room, where  he  has  given 
his  ministers  a dressing 
down  for  their  manners. 
writes  Paul  Webster  in  Paris. 

The  finance  minister. 
Dominique  Strauss-Kahn 
and  the  labour  minister, 
Martine  Aubry,  were  told 
off  for  arriving  late.  Mr  Jo- 
spin  listed  punctuality 
among  priorities  for  or- 
derly leftwing  government. 

From  now  on  male  minis- 
ters must  wear  a tie,  while 
all  must  greet  their  staff  in- 
dividually on  arriving  at 
work.  Most  solicitude , 
should  be  shown  to  chauf- 
feurs. whose  hands  are  to  i 
be  shaken  at  the  beginning 
and.  end  of  official  drives. 


on  xenophobia  and  racism." 
he  added. 

Mr  Jospin  outlined  a vast 
housing  programme  «wh  a 
fairer  taxation  system,  with 
the  reduction  of  VAT.  But 
economic  questions  took 
second  place  in  his  hour-long 
speech  to  measures  to  rein- 
force the  left's  moral  credibil- 
ity, four  years  after  losing 
power  amid  accusations  of 
corruption. 

He  appeared  most  confident 
when  appealing  to  the  gauche 
morale,  the  moral  left,  and 
was  cheered  by  the  predomi- 
nantly leftwing  assembly 
when  he  announced  the  end 
of  ministerial  interference  in 
judicial  proceedings  into  the 
affairs  of  allegedly  corrupt 
politicians.  Including  the 
Gaullist  mayor  of  Paris.  Jean 
Tiberi. 

Political  surveillance  is  to 
be  stopped  after  allegations  of 
widespread  phone-tapping  by 
former  Socialist  and  Gaullist 
governments.  An  Indepen- 
dent authority  wffl  be  set  up 
to  oversee  police  eavesdrop- 
ping on  criminals. 

The  prime  minister,  who 
made  repeated  reference  to  a 
return  to  republican  values, 
was  on  the  defensive  on 
Europe  after  criticism  that  he 
had  raised  hopes  too  high  be- 
fore the  Amsterdam  summit 

He  told  opposition  MPs  that 
if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  results,  which  in- 


Russia  tries  to 
lay  1 91 7 to  rest 


Lenin’s  niece  tells 

David  Hears!  of 

her  objections  to 
removing  his  body 

TO  THE  Orthodox 
Church,  he  is  an  “anti- 
relic and  symbol  of 
evil".  To  the  president's 
legal  adviser,  he  Is  a 
mammy  whose  burial 
would  lead  to  reconcilia- 
tion in  Russia,  To  Olga 
Ulyanova,  a steely-eyed  75- 
y ear-old,  he  is  known  as 
Unde  Lenin,  because  she  is 
quite  literally  his  niece. 

Ms  Ulyanova  has  set  her- 
self the  task  of  fighting  the 
Kremlin-led  clamour  to 
have  Lenin’s  body  burled 
and  his  mausoleum 
removed  from  Red  Square. 

The  issue  has  become  a 
challenge  to  the  democratic 
credentials  of  the  post-com- 
mnztist  state. 

A disputed  last  will,  and 
testament  has  been  pro- 
duced, purporting  to  show 
Lenin  wanted  to  be  burled 
next  to  bis  mother  in  a cem- 
etery in  St  Petersburg-  The 
Russian  Orthodox  Church 
has  become  increasingly 
vocal  about'  the  need  to 
bury  an  anti-Christ.  ; 

And  President  Boris  Yell- 
sin  has  proposed  putting  it 
to  a referendum.  “We  of 

course  will  take  account  of 
public  opinion,  but  It-  is 
simply  not  on  to  preserve 
Red  Square  as  a cemetery. 
It’s  against  Christian  tradi- 
tion,” he  said. 

Ms  Ulyanova,  a chemis- 
try lecturer  turned  histo- 
rian, is  only  too  willing  to 
quote  Russia’s  highest  au- 
thority in  her  uncle's  de- 
fence. “ ‘We  cannot  dis- 
count what  was  done  by 
Mm-  He  is  a big  figure,  a 
genius.  We  have  to  settle 
our  accounts  with  him,  but. 
I am  against  taking  him  out 


of  the  mausoleum.'  Do  you 
know  who  said  that?”  Boris 
Yeltsin  in  1991." 

Ms  Ulyanova  has  a 
second  argument.  Apart 
from  St  Basil,  buried  in  St 
Basil's  Church  on  Red 
Square,  or  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, buried  Inside  the 
Kremlin  walls,  there  are 
400  others  buried  behind 
Lenin's  mausoleum  by  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin, 
among  thwn  Yuri  Gagarin, 
the  world’s  first  cosmanaut 

“And,”  she  adds,  “there 
are  foreigners  like  the 
American  John  Reed 
[author  of  Ten  Days  that 
Shook  the  World,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution]. Are  we  going  to 
send  him  back  to  America? 

“What  happened  on  Red 
Square,  including  the  mass 
executions  of  Peter  the 
Great,  is  part  of  our  history 
and  it  should  be  left  there." 

Back  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  laboratories,  another 
Lenin  devotee  deplores  the 
tenor  of  the  debate.  He  is 
Lenin's  embalxner.  Profes- 
sor Yuri  Denlsov-Nikolskt 
He  helps  oversee  the  bomb- 
proof glass,  sarcophagus, 

with  its  micro-climate  and 
light  filters  capable  of  pre- 
serving Lenin's  body  al- 
most indefinitely. 

He  is  a regular  visitor  to 
Vietnam  to  check  on  his 
other  patient.  Ho  Chi  Min. 
“Look  at  Vietnam,  they 
bate  Pepsi  Cola  there,  the 
Americans  in  there,  they 
are  embracing  the  market, 
but  they  do  not  feel  any 
need  to  . destroy  the  past 
There  is  no  clamour  to  bury 
Ho  Chi  Min's  body,”  he 
said. 

The  question  of  Lenin's 
body  la  a basic  one  for  the 
port-communist  state.  Do 
you  lay  the  ghosts  of  the 
past  by  erasing  their  mem- 
ory? Many  generations  of 
Russian  rulers,  not  least 
the  Bolsheviks,  tried  and 
failed  to  do  just  that. 


(I’m  just  an  ordinary  guy-  A. 
normal  guy  with  a femily,  a 
Coloured  guy  of  average 
means.  But  I can  feel  the  full 
weight  of  white  rugby  bearing 
down  on  me.* 

Playing  the  game  in  South  Africa 


eluded  a European  summit  on 
Jobs  in  the  autumn.  President 
Jacques  Chirac  was. 

Mr  Jospin  spoke  with  the 
careful,  unemotional  empha- 
sis that  marked  his  campaign. 
He  gave  almost  equal  tmn.  to 
proposals  for  an  early  budget 
session  in  the  autumn,  and  an 
announcement  that  a one-off 
school  children's  allowance 
would  be  tripled  to  £iso. 

He  explained  that  a govern- 
ment audit  would  be  needed  to 
discover  the  real  state  of  the 
country's  finances  and  enable 
politicians,  unions  and  em- 
ployers to  draw  up  a timetable 
tor  spending  programmes  to 
create  700.000  jobs  for  young 
people. 

Much  of  the  impetus  would 
l come  from  building  an  extra 
1 milljon  subsidised  - homes 
over  five  years  and  renovat- 
ing 100.000  others,  he  said. 

But  budgetary  consider- 
ations will  not  delay  a law 
and  order  plan  to  help  police 
control  violence  in  rundown 
outer  suburbs.  An  extra 
35,000  administrative  Jobs  are 
to  be  created  this  summer  in 


A SICILIAN  mayor  has 
withdrawn  a ban  on 
kissing  in  public  after 
a protest  “kiss-in”  in  tbe 
main  square,  the  Italian 
daily  La  Repubblica 
reported  yesterday, 
j It  said  SO  youths  outraged 
by  Salvlno  Caputo’s  ban 
kissed  and  cuddled  in  the 
cathedral  square  in  Mon- 
reale on  Wednesday  to 
make  their  point,  risking  a 
300.000  tire  (around  £7-1) 
fine. 

The  event,  promoted  by 
the  local  youth  wing  of  Ita- 
ly’s Social  Democrat  Party, 
the  PDS.  had  the  desired 
effect. 

“My  ordnance  did  not 
veto  kissing,  but  behaviour 
offending  public  decency. 
Kissing  is  okay.”  the  news- 
paper quoted  Mr  Caputo  as 
saying. 

The  newspaper  said  Mr 
Caputo  imposed  Ills  ban  be- 
cause he  was  shucked  at 
what  youths  got  up  to  in 
public. 

“We  don't  gu  over  the  top. 
What  are  we  meant  to  do  in 
the  park?”  said  a a youth 
named  Marco.  — Reuter. 


such  areas  to  release  police 

for  patrol  work.  Couples  kiss  in  the  main  square  In  Monreale,  to  protest  against  a ban  on  public  affection 
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Cambodia 
in  a dilemma 


NtekCummtaa-Brue* 

biMmomPenh 


Buddhist  monks  seek  shade  as  they  light  cigarettes  beside  brand-name  umbrellas  during  their  morning  aiwic-gntHm-ing  in  Phnom  Penh  yesterday 


YSTERY  sur- 
rounding the  late 
of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  leader  Pol 
Pot  deepened  yesterday  as 
Cambodia's  royalist  leaders 
backed  away  bom  reports 
that  the  ageing  guerrilla  had 
surrendered. 

“Pol  Pot  has  not  been 
found."  the  first  prime  minis- 
ter. Prince  Norodom  Ranar- 
iddh. said,  repeating  Informa- 
tion he  said  came  bum  his 
senior  military  commander. 

But  Prince  Ranariddh  con- 
tinued to  hint  that  Pol  Pot, 
condemned  worldwide  for 
running  a genocidal  regime 
that  cost  about  2 million  lives, 
will  soon  be  in  government 
hands.  His  former  followers 
are  not  only  deserting  him, 
the  prince  said,  they  are  try- 
ing to  capture  him  and  "send 
him  to  an  International 
tribunal". 

The  prince's  senior  mili- 
tary adviser.  General  Nhek 

IBunchhay.  who  is  leading 
contacts  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  said  separately  that  he 
understood  Pol  Pot  bad  "of- 
fered to  surrender". 

Their  comments  are  the  lat- 
est in  a series  of  confused 
reports  by  royalist  leaders, 
who  Haim  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge  is  about  to  disintegrate. 

"It's  Clear  that  it’s  unclear." 
the  United  States  ambassa- 
dor. Kenneth  Quinn,  said. 

The  Funclnpec  (royalist 
party)  leaders  are  the  only 
source  erf  reports  that  Pol  Pot 
has  fled  Anlong  Veng,  that  he  i 
ordered  the  execution  of  his  i 
former  security  chief  Son 
Sen,  Is  pursued  by  Khmer 
Rouge  dissidents,  and  took 
other  key  leaders  hostage. 

"The  statements  change 
every  day,”  a Western  ambas- 
sador said.  "Z  have  many 
doubts  on  what  we  are  told.” 
To  dispel  scepticism,  diplo- 


mats say.  Prince  Ranariddh 
and  Gen  Bunrhhay  need  to 
produce  Ptri  Pot-  or  other 
rump  Khmer  Rouge  loader!  u 
corroborate  their  claim*. 

But  attempts  by  Prince 
Ranariddh  to  build  an  alli- 
ance with  Khmer  Rouge  de- 
fectors In  the  run  up  t&  efec- 

tions  next  year  bu  emted  an 

awkward  dilemma  and  is 
straining  the  already  tense 
relations  with  hie  co-prime 
minister,  Hun  San. 

The  prince's  apparent  will- 
ingness to  bring  senior 
Khmer  Rouge  — such  as  its 
Tormer  nominal  president 
Khieu  Samphan  — back  into 
mainstream  Cambodian  poli- 
tics Is  fraught  with  risk. 

Only  Pol  Pot  and  Us  notori- 
ously brutal  commander,  Ta 
Mok,  are  barred  from  am- 
nesty. according  to  Prince 
Ranariddh.  This  leaves  ana- 
lysts pondering  whether  the 
easy  terms  of  surrender  erf 
fered  to  other  high-ranking 
defectors  gives  them*  chance 
to  re-emerge  as  a political 
Force. 

Diplomats  are  wanUngtint 
responsibility  for  the. lamer 
Rouge  terror  doc a not  stop 
with  Pol  Pot  and  Ta  Mok,  and 
that  any  administration  will 
be  severely  compromised  by 
allowing  in  high-ranking 
defectors. 

The  message  is  likely  to  be 
reinforced  by  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state.  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, who  is  due  to  arrive  in 
Phnom  Penh  — security  per- 
mitting — on  June  28. 

The  US  state  departnwb: 
spokesman.  Nicholas  Bums, 
gave  what  he  called  "an  im- 
portant statement  about  our 
view  of  how  the  situation 
should  proceed". 

He  warned  that  Washington 
would  be  “gravely  con- 
cerned" If  senior  Khmer 
Rouge  leaders  were  "permit- 
ted to  play  a role  In  Cambo- 
dian national  politics"  or 
keep  control  of  territory  occu- 
pied by  defectors. 


N Koreans  keep 
hunger  at  bay 


Teresa  Watanabe 
and  Hyungwon 
Kang  report  on 
a people’s  creative 
efforts  to  survive 
looming  starvation 


Devastated  by  heavy 
flooding  which  swept 
away  her  home  two 
years  ago,  Yang  Soo  Bok 
now  struggles  with  a more 
pernicious  hardship:  a 
national  food  shortage 
which  has  reduced  govern- 
ment rations  to  less  than  a 
fourth  of  a bowl  of  corn- 
meal  a day. 

Yet  blooming  In  her  gar- 
den is  a cornucopia  of  12 
crops,  including  lettuce, 
pumpkin,  corn  and  wheat. 
She  has  two  fruit  trees  and 
a pig  and  three  chickens. 

Yang’s  private  food  sup- 
ply, which  feeds  her  house- 
hold of  three,  is  part  of  a 
wave  of  effort  throughout 
North  Korea  to  stave  off 
mass  starvation  amid  dwin- 
dling aid  from  the  isolated 
Socialist  regime. 

As  slow  famine  grips  this 
land,  giving  rise  to  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  cannibal- 
ism, child-selling  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
deaths  in  outlying  areas,  a 
visit  to  North  Korea  reveals 
a portrait  of  self-control 
and  stoic  struggle,  of  a 
focus  on  creative  ways  to 
survive  a disaster. 

Residents  say  they  are  ' 
coping  with  the  food  crisis 
by  supplementing  rations 
with  alternatives,  includ- 
ing mountain  roots  added 
to  rice  and  seaweed  stir- 
fried  or  made  into  noodles. 
They  are  dipping  info  pri- 
vate reserves  of  rations 
hoarded  during  the  last  few 
months  and  selling  off 
household  goods  to  buy 
food  in  the  growing  num- 
ber of  private  markets. 

In  the  capital,  Pyong- 
yang, the  terraces  of  apart- 
ment buildings  have  been 
transformed  Into  food  pro- 
duction centres  with  tiny 
vegetable  plots  and  rabbit 
breeding  grounds. 

"Eating  namul  [edible 
wild  plants]  is  nothing  new 
...  if  s just  that  we’re  eat- 
tug  more  of  it  these  days  “ 
said  Li  Sung  Safe,  aged  50.  a 
Pyongyang  cleric, 

NO  one  knows  precisely 
whether  it  is  these  private 
I efforts  that  are  keeping 
mass  starvation  at  bay. 
North  Korean  officials  ac- 
knowledge scattered  cases 
of  starvation  deaths  among 
the  elderly  and  malnutri- 
tion among  children. 

In  Unpa.  where  people 
have  sustained  themselves 
with  mountain  arrowroot 
and  plants  not  normally 
eaten,  as  many  as-  30  chil- 
dren are  taken  into  hospi- 
tal every  10  days  with  mal- 


the 

“our  finance  department 
deals  with  all  the 
paperwork.  Unfortunately 
the  finance  department 
is  also  me” 

solution 


The  IBM  No  More 

Paperwork  Programme . 

Nobody  sets  up  a business  because  they  like 
doing  paperwork.  But  it's  often  the  reality  of 
being  die  boss;  long  hours  spent  shuffling 
forms,  not  chasing  dreams. 

Software  like  JBA  System.  21  Financials  and 
Pegasus  Opera  automate  almost  every  land 
laboring  administrative  task,  from  cashflow 
and  (yawn)  stock  control  to  the  complete 
handling  of  departmental  accounts. 

Your  finance  department  vnXl  also  be pleased 


to  hear  that  we  con  kelp  fond  your 
investment  (In.  1996  IBM  provided  small 


and  medium  deed  businesses  with  almost 


$3S  billion  in  IT financing). 

To  find  out  which  solution  can  help  you 
reduce  your  paperwork,  phone  Andrew  Fry 
on  0990  55  7711  (quoting  GU01)  and  well 


put  you  m touch  with  an  IBM  Business 


Partner.  — ^ — 


Solutions  for  a small  planet 


Apax  Systems  Gate  Computer  Systems  JBA 


Datel  Computing  HB  Computers  Lid 


JBA  MLS. OS.  (Nl)  Ltd 

Lysartdar  Systems  Ltd  Panacea  Limited 


Ranmor  Computing  Limited  TMB  Computer  Services  Pic 
RGP  Computers  Limited  Ttansputec  Computes  Limited 


nutrition,  said  Cho  Hyun 
Sook,  chairwoman  of  the 
county’s  economic  adminis- 
tration unit. 

The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  esti- 
mated recently  that  malnu- 
trition afflicted  just  16  per 
cent  of  North  Koreans, 
compared  to  India’s  30  per 
cent. 

“In  most  countries,  if 
they  were  confronted  with 
as  serious  a food  shortage 
as  North  Korea  is  facing  at 
this  moment,  I think  we 
would  have  seen  mega- 
deaths already,”  said  Tun 
Myat,  of  the  United  Nations 
World  Food  Programme, 
based  in  Rome.  "But  people 
there  have  very  developed 
coping  mechanisms." 

Given  such  demonstrated 
survival  skills,  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are 
emerging  about  bow  well 
the  North  Koreans  can  sus- 
tain themselves  until  the 
autumn  rice  harvest. 

In  a recent  special  alert 
the  World  Food  Programme 
said  food  stocks  were  de- 
pleted In  half  the  country's 
10  public  distribution  cen- 
tres, which  serve  three- 
quarters  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. with  the  rest  due  to 
be  gone  by  June  20.  About 


‘In  most  countries 
with  this  shortage 
we  would  have 
seen  megadeaths 
already* 


1.3  million  tons  of  food  aid 
must  be  supplied  “if  a 
large-scale  human  catastro- 
phe is  to  be  avoided”,  the 
organisation  said. 

But  the  Smith  Korean 
government  has  calculated 
that  its  neighbour  can 
make  do  until  the  autumn 
rice  harvests  by  relying  on 
summer  crops,  such  as  po- 
tatoes and  corn,  and  new 
harvests  of  barley.  One 
reason  for  the  discrepancy 
is  that  the  South  Koreans 
calculate  a person's  dally 
grain  requirement  at 
150  grams,  assuming  that 
the  northerners  can  sur- 
vive on  such  low  levels  for 
a few  more  months,  ffee 
World  Food  Programme 
pegs  its  level  at  450  gra 
still  just  73  per  cent  of  w at. 
It  says  is  recognised  in  n> 
nationally  as  the  minim  m 
calorific  requirement 
Virtually  no  state  will  ex- 
tend significant  credit  1 1 * . 
country  with  such  a p or  . 
record  of  honouring  o : 
merdal  commitments.  , \r' 
Many  experts  say  No  *?. 
Korea  could  buy  more  f 
with  its  estimated 
Uou  a year  export  earnings, 
but  chooses  to  spend  It  bn 
other  priorities,  devoting 
quarter  of  its  budget  lo  ft-- : 
fence. — Los  Angeles  Timas.  - 
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Green  groups  warn  ofsurge  in  elephant  poaching 


ban  on  ivory  sales 


Andrew  MeMnim  In  Harare 


Regulated  sales  of 

ivory  wffl  resume  to 
1999  after  yesterday's 
decision  by  tie  Con- 
vention on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(Cites)  to  relax  protection 
of  the  African  elephant  In 
Botswana.  Namibia  and 
' Zimbabwe. 

Jubilant  cheers  and  the 1 
singing  of  Jshe  Komberera  Af- 
rica (God  Bless  Africa) 
greeted  the  victory  of  propos- 
als by  the  three  southern 
African  countries.  The  deci- 
sion reverses  an  earlier  vote 
on  Tuesday  which  narrowly 
upheld  the  international  ten 
on  ivory  sales. 

On  Wednesday,  African  and 
European  delegates  met  to 
wort  out  tight  international 
controls  to  regulate  ivory 
sales  and  to  agree  on  an  18- 
month  moratorium  on  all 
ivory  sales.  These  amend- 
ments were  enough  to  swing 
opinion  among  the  136  Cites 
countries  in  favour  of  moving 
African  elephants  from  Cites 
Appendix  1 to  Appendix  2. 
which  permits  controlled 
trade. 

The  proposal  was  carried 
by  74-21  with  24  ahatmnfinna 
well  above  the  two- thirds  ma- 
jority required. 

I “This  is  a victory  for  Af- 


rica,” said  Julian  Sturgeon  of 
Africa  Resources  Trust.  “This 
is  not  a threat  to  elephants. 
By  allowing  Controlled,  legal 
trade  in  ivory  which  win  ben- 
efit poor  rural  Africans,  this 
decision  ensures  the  local 
People  wm  value  elephants. 

■The  legal  trade  will  under- 
cut the  illegal  ivory  trade.  Af- 
rica's elephants  now  have  a 
brighter  future.’’ 

Noting  that  control  mecha- 

The  legal  trade  will 
undercut  the  illegal; 
elephants  have  a 
brighter  future* 

niams  require  increased  ftmd- 
ing,  the  Worldwide  Fund  for 
Nature  announced  a donation 
of  $300,000  (£85,000)  to  Bo- 
tswana, Namibia  and  Zimba- 
bwe, and  urged  governments 
and  aid  agencies  to  increase 
their  funding  of  elephant 
conservation. 

But  numerous  animal 
rights  activists  were  dejected. 
The  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  called  the  deci- 
sion a “dangerous  gamble”, 
and  Greenpeace  International 
warned  that  it  might  bring  a 
surge  in  elephant  poaching. 

“African  elephants  and 


wildlife  enforcement  officers 
may  yet  again  pay  the  mortal 
price  for  these  hasty  deci- 
sions/* Peter  Pueschel  of 
Greenpeace  said. 

“This  is  a triumph  for  san- 
ity. objectivity  and  for  recog- 
nising developing  countries’ 
ability  to  take  their  own  deci- 
sions on  natural  resource 
management,”  Dick  Pitman 
of  the  Zambezi  Society  of  Zim- 
babwe said. 

Don  Barry,  head  of  the  US 
delegation,  said  he  voted 
against  the  proposals  but 
would  co-operate  with  the 
three  countries  to  ensure  the  ' 
trade  was  properly  managed. 
“For  the  sake  of  the  African  ' 
elephant,  we  can’t  afford  to 
fell,”  he  said. 

Botswana,  Namibia  and 
Zimbabwe  wanted  to  sell  com- 
bined ivory  stocks  of  more 
than  150  tons  to  Japan  but' 
settled  for  58.1  tons.  They  say 
they  have  more  elephants 
than  their  land  can  sustain 
and  that  the  proceeds  wfU  go 
towards  conservation  and 
rural  development 

The  decision  on  ivory  came 
a day  after  delegates  imposed 
restrictions  on  trade  in  stur- 
geon and  caviar  but  rejected 
easing  controls  on  rhinoceros 
horn.  Cites  also  rejected,  for 
the  third  time,  a proposal  by 
the  US  and  Bolivia  to  increase 
protection  for  bigleaf  mahoga- 
ny trees. 
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Staff  of  Zimbabwe's  department  of  national  parks  celebrate  the  decision  to  resume  ivory  sales  under  tight  controls 
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New  Savings  Rates  from  the  Bristol  & West, 
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Effective  1st  July  1997  (unless  otherwise  stated), 
t Effective  10th  July  1997. 


IK5TAMT  ACCES5  DEPOSIT 


MONTHLY  SAVES 


90  DAY  NOTICE  ACCOUNT 
Interest  paid  annually. 


90  DAY  NOTICE  ACCOUNT 
' Interest  paid  monthly 


120  DAY  NOTICE  ACCOUNT 
interest  paid  annually. 


120  DAY  NOTICE  ACCOUNT 
Interest  paid  monthly. 


ONE  YEAR  OPTION  BOND  DEPOSIT 
Variable  (Issue  1)  Rate  Options  paying 
Interest  annually, 


ONE  YEAR  OPTION  BOND  DEPOSIT 
variable  (Issue  1)  Rate  Options  paying 
interest  monthly. 


TESSA  PLUS  DEPOSIT 


TESSA  TWO  DEPOSIT 
(Issues  1 & 2) 


PREMIER  SAVER 

An  Instant  access  account  for  investors 
who  limit  their  access  over  a 12  month 
period  (No  Withdrawals). 


(1-6  Withdrawals) 


(More  than  6 Withdrawals).  . . 

(Rates  also  apply  to  Premier  Save  Bond 
Issue  4 - no  longer  available). 


PREMIES  PLUS  CAPITAL  ISSUE  1 
Three  months  notice  required  w 
withdrawal  (Raws  also  W*  **  , 

Guaranteed  investment  Account  Issue  5 
'.and  Guaranteed  Investment  Account 
Extra  issues  1 & 2). 


GROSS  RATE 

AMOUNT 

OF  INTEREST 

RET  PA** 

INVESTED 

PA* 

(VARIABLE) 

£100.000+ 

3ao% 

3.04% 

£50.000+ 

3.80% 

3.04% 

£25.000+ 

3.60% 

2.88% 

£10.000+ 

3.30% 

2-64% 

£5.000+ 

290% 

2.32% 

£2,000+ 

2.70% 

2.16% 

' £1,000+ 

2.55% 

2.04% 

£500+ 

2.35% 

1.88% 

£1+ 

0.20% 

0.16% 

£5000+ 

3.40% 

2.72% 

£2500+ 

3.40% 

2.72% 

£1000+ 

3.35%  . 

2.68% 

£500+ 

3-30% 

2.64% 

£1+ 

3.20% 

2.56% 

£100.000+ 

5.80% 

4.64% 

£50,000+' 

5.50% 

4.40% 

£25.000+ 

5.25% 

.4.20% 

£10.000+  . 

5.00% 

4.00% 

£5.000+ 

4.60% 

3.68% 

£2.500+ 

4.00% 

3.20% 

• £500+ 

3.50% 

290% 

• £100,000+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 

£50.000+ 

5.37% 

4.29% 

£25.000+ 

5.13% 

4.10% 

£10.000+ 

499% 

3.91% 

£5.000+ 

4.51% 

3.60% 

£2.500+ 

393% 

3.14% 

£500+ 

3 A 5% 

2.76% 

£100,000+ 

6.25% 

590% 

£50,000+ 

6.20% 

4.96% 

£25.000+ 

6.10% 

4.88% 

: £10.000+ 

6.00% 

490% 

£5000+ 

595% 

4-68% 

£2.500+ 

4.50% 

3.60% 

£1000+ 

4.45% 

3.56% 

£100.000+ 

6.08% 

496% 

£50.000+ 

6.03% 

492% 

£25.000+ 

5.94% 

4.75% 

£10,000+ 

5.84% 

4.67% 

£5000+ 

5.70% 

4-56% 

• £2,500+ 

4.41% 

3.53% 

£1000+ 

4.36% 

3.49% 

£100900+ 

6.55% 

5.24% 

£50.000+ 

6.55% 

5.24% 

£25.000+ 

6.45% 

5.16% 

£10,000+  • 

6M3%. 

5.12% 

- £5,000+ 

6.25% 

5.00% 

£100,000+ 

6.36% 

5.09% 

£50,000+ 

6.36% 

. 5.09% 

£25.000+ 

6.27% 

591% 

£10,000+ 

6.22% 

4.96% 

£5,000+ 

6.08% 

4.86% 

£3000+ 

6.40% 

£500+ 

4.90% 

-£1+ 

1.50% 

£9.000+ 

6.60% 

£5,000+ 

6.30% 

£3.000+ 

6.30% 

£500+ 

4.50% 

* £100,000+  ' 

490% 

3.84% 

£50,000+ 

£25,000+ 

£10,000+ 

£5.000+ 

£2.000+ 

£1,000+ 

£500+ 

£100.000+ 

£50.000+ 

£25,000+ 

£10,000+ 

£5.000* 

£2,000+ 

£1.000+ 

£500+ 

£100.000+ 

£50.000+ 

£25.000+ 

£10.000+ 

£5,000+ 

£2.000+ 

£1.000+ 

£500+ 

£100,000+ 

£50.000+ 

£25.000+ 

flO.000+ 

£5.000+ 

£2.000+ 

£500+ 


2.55% 

294% 

295% 

198% 

295% 

298% 

2-85% 

2.28% 

2.70% 

2.16% 

290% 

1.97% 

2.05% 

1.64% 

190% 

194% 

1.00% 

090%  ■ 

1.00%' 

090% 

5.80% 

4.64% 

5.50% 

4.40% 

5.25% 

4.20% 

5.00% 

4.00% 

4.60%  - 

3.68% 

4.00%~ 

3.20% 

3.50% 

290% 

PREMIER  PLUS  MONTHLY  INCOME 
ISSUE  1 

Three  months  notice  required  for 
withdrawal  and  interest  paid  monthly 


PREMIER  TWELVE 

variable  (issue  l)  Rate  Options  paying 

interest  annually 


PREMIER  TWELVE 

variable  (Issue  1)  Rate  Options  paying 

Interest  monthly 


BONU5  TESSA 
(No  longer  available). 


PREMIER  TESSA 
(FOLLOWUP)  (Issues  1 & 2) 


TE5SA  PLUS 


PREMIER  RESERVE  BOND 

SECURE  INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT 
(Issue  4). 

CHARITY  ACCOUNT 
FULLY  PAID  SHARE 

(Rates  also  apply  to  Cheshunt  Investment 
Share,  Cheshunt  dubs.  Cheshunt  Ex-ThriFt 
and  Cheshunt  Subs.  5 hare,  all  no  longer 
available). 


SELECT 

(No  longer  available). 


(Rates  also  apply  to  Bonus  Bond  Select  and  Balanced  Bond  5e(ect).  In  addition, 
also  applies  to  the  following  accounts  which  are  no  longer  available:  High  3o.  HlLile. 
Overseas  3 Month  Capital  Account  Overseas  Prime  Access  account  (t).  Cheshunt  Foreign 
90.  Cheshunt  Instant  Access.  Cheshunt  Foreign  Instant,  Cheshunt  Instant  Gross. 
Cheshunt  Charity  Instant,  Ex  Aid  to  Thrift,  Guaranteed  Investment  Account  issues  l.  2,  3, 
4.  6.  7. 8.  9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17.  IB  & 19.. No  1 Capital'll).  Triple  Bonus  (t), 
Bristol  Plus.  Moneylink,  Snoopy,  Guaranteed  Equity  Bond  3 Year  Issue  1.  Balanced 
Guaranteed  Equity  Bond  1 Year  Issue  ABB.  Guaranteed  Equity  Bond  5 Year  Issues  1. 2 & 
3,  Bonus  Interest  Bond  Issue  X,  Capital  Maker  Bond.  Premier  Save  Bond  Issues  1,  2,  3. 4. 
5 & 6,  Escalator  Bond  Issue  3 (3  years).  Fixed  for  5ix  Band  Issues  l & 2.  Bonus  Return 
Bond  Issues  l & 2.  Bonus  Interest  Bond  Issues  2 & 3.  Bonus  Bond  Issue  2,  Secure 
Investment  Account  Issue  3.  Premier  Option  Bond  all  Issues  Fixed  and  variable.  Premier 
Twelve  Fixed  Issue  l,  l Year  Option  Deposit  Bond  Fixed  Issue  l and  Balanced 
Guaranteed  Equity  Bond  l Year  Deposit  Issue  l. 


GROSS  RATE 

AMOUNT 

OF  INTEREST 

RET  PA" 

INVESTED 

PA* 

(VARIABLE) 

£100.000+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 

£50.000+ 

5.37% 

4.29% 

£25.000+ 

5.13% 

4.10% 

£10,000+ 

499% 

3-91% 

£5.000+ 

4.51% 

3.60% 

£2,000+ 

393% 

3.14% 

£500+ 

3.45% 

2.76% 

£100900+ 

6.55% 

534% 

£50.000+ 

6.55% 

534% 

£25.000+ 

6.45% 

5.16% 

£10.000+ 

6.40% 

5.12% 

£5.000+ 

695% 

. 5.00% 

£100,000+ 

6.36% 

599% 

£50.000+ 

6.36% 

5.09% 

£25900+ 

6-27% 

591% 

£10900+ 

692% 

4.98% 

£5,000+ 

6.08% 

496% 

£3000+ 

5-25% 

£500+ 

3.75% 

£1+ 

1.00% 

£9.000+ 

6.60% 

£5,000+ 

6.30% 

£3,000+ 

630% 

£500+ 

4.50% 

£1+ 

1.00% 

£3000+ 

6.40% 

£500+ 

4.90% 

£1+ 

1.50% 

£1,000+ 

630% 

436% 

£2.000+ 

6.20%  ’ 

4-96% 

£1+ 

290% 

2-24% 

£50.000+ 

291% 

235% 

£25.000+ 

2.67% 

2.13% 

£10,000+ 

2.37% 

1.90% 

£5900+ 

293% 

1.62% 

£2.000+ 

1.79% 

1.43% 

£500+ 

190% 

0.80% 

£1+ 

030% 

0.16% 

£50900+ 

2.85% 

2.28% 

£25.000+ 

2.70% 

2.16% 

£10,000+ 

2.40% 

1-92% 

£5.000+ 

2.05% 

1.64% 

£2.000+ 

1.80% 

1.44% 

£500+ 

190% 

0.80% 

£1+ 

0.20% 

0.16% 

SPECIAL  MONTHLY  INCOME 
(No  longer  available)  Rates  also  apply  to 
High  30  Monthly  Income.  Cheshunt  Instant 
Income,  Overseas  Monthly  Income  (t). 

No  1 Income  (T).  TOple  Bonus  Monthly 
Income  ft).  Premier  Option  Bond  all  Issues 
(Monthly  Income)  Fixed  and  variable. 
Escalator  Bond  issue  3 (Monthly  Income), 
all  no  longer  available.  Premie:  Twelve 
issue  1 (Monthly  Income)  and  l Year  Option 
Deposit  Bond  issue  l (Monthly  Income). 

CHESHUNT  SPECIAL  90  (CAPITAL) 

(No longer  available)  Rates  also  apply  to 
Cheshunt  Special  90  (Gross)  and  Cheshunt 
Charity  90,  all  no.  longer  available. 


CHESHUNT  SPECIAL  90  INCOME 
(No  longer  available). 


BALMORAL  HIGH  INTEREST  ACCOUNT 
(No  longer  available)  (Also  Balmoral  Fixed 
Rate  Bond  Issue  I and  II  and  Balmoral 
limited  Edition  Bond). 


BALMORAL  MONTHLY  INCOME  ACCOUNT 
(No  longer  available)  (Also  Balmoral 
limited  Edition  Bond  (Monthly  Income)). 


£50.000+ 

£25.000+ 

£10900+ 

£5,000+ 

£2.000+ 

£500+ 

£1+ 


£50.000+ 

£20.000+ 

£5.000+ 

£500+ 

£1+ 

£50,000+ 

£20.000+ 

£5.000+ 

£500+ 

£l+ 

£100.000+ 

£50,000+ 

£25.000+ 

£10.000+ 

£2,000+ 

£100,000+ 

£50.000+ 

£25.000+ 

£10,000+ 

£2.000+ 
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Where  business  Pr<*esteni , 

on  the  march 

booms  like  a gun  ?9£inistI?oi 


War-tom  Mogadishu 
has  probably  the 
freest  market  of  any 
place  in  the  world, 
writes  Alex  Bellos 


FROM  the  top  of  Abdul- 
aziz  Sheikh’s  office 
block  In  the  centre  of 
Mogadishu  yon  can  see  the 
devastation  that  six  years 
of  inter-clan  war  has 
brought  to  the  Somal! 
capital. 

Almost  every  building  is 
scarred  by  mortars,  shells 
and  bullets.  The  city  is  still 
divided  into  three  rival  fief- 
doms,  and  all  its  infrastruc- 
ture has  been  destroyed  — 
there  is  no  running  water 
or  electricity. 

Yet  Mr  Sheikh  Is  pleased 
with  life.  “The  way  it’s  go- 
ing now  Is  very  brilliant 
All  we  need  is  a little  peace 
and  stability.  Things  are 
better,”  he 


g p ktql  eTwest  building  society 
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News  in  brief 


Condition  of 
Shabazz  worse 

The  condition  of  Betty  Sha- 
bazz, the  widow  of  Malcolm  X. 
badly  burned  in  an  arson 
attack  for  which  her  grand- 
son has  been  arrested,  wors- 
ened yesterday,  writes  Jo- 
anna Coles  in  New  York. 

Her  grandson  allegedly  told 
friends  he  was  fed  up  living 
with  his  grandmother. 

Turkey  seeks  PM 

President  Suleyman  Demirel 
interviewed  Turkish  party 
leaders  bidding  to  be  prime 
minister  following  the  armed 
forces’  effective  ousting  of 
Necmettin  Erbakan  and  his 
pro-Islamic  Welfare  Party, 
writes  Owen  Bowcott  in 
Ankara. 

Trial  delay 

Hani  Abdel  Rahim  al-Sayegh, 
the  Saudi  US  officials  hope 
will  shed  light  on  the  Khobar 
Towers  bombing  last  year,  in 
which  19  US  troops  died,  was 
taken  to  hospital  after  an 
asthma  attack  yesterday  as  he 
prepared  to  plead  guilty  to 
conspiracy,  writes  Marlin 
Walker  in  Washington. 

Illness  challenged 

President  Leonid  Kuchma 
removed  the  Ukrainian  prime 
minister,  Pavlo  Lazarenko, 
yesterday  because  of  Alness, 
the  presidential  office  said. 
But  an  aide  to  Mr  Lazarenko 
denied  he  was  sick.  — Reuter. 


market  has  boomed  in  all 
kinds  of  trades.  Some 
people  are  busy  with  the 
fighting.  Some  people  are 
busy  trading;”  he  said. 

The  city’s  Bakaara  mar- 
ket, a square  kilometre  of 
stalls,  is  amply  stocked 
with  food,  fresh  produce, 
clothes,  hardware  and 
guns.  In  Mr  Sheik's  office 
block  an  airline  has  just 
opened,  flying  to  Djibouti. 

Across  the  street  is  Bara- 
kaat.  a rival  phone  com- 
pany. like  many  prosper- 
ing Somali  businesses,  it 
started  as  a money  transfer 
service.  The  Somali  econo- 
my has  been  financed  by 
relatives  abroad  and,  in  the 
absence  of  banks,  transfer 
services  were  needed  to 
bring  in  the  money. 

Four  months  ago  Bara- 


‘Some  people  are 
busy  fighting. 
Some  people  are 
busy  trading’ 


kaat  opened  the  first  So- 
mali bank.  Yusuf  Jumale, 
its  Canadian-educated  30- 
year-old  director  of  market- 
ing, points  to  the  walls  of 
his  safe:  “There  is  one 
metre  of  concrete  there. 
Our  money  is  safe.” 

Security  is  the  first  prior- 
ity. Of  Barakat’s  300  em- 
ployees, 100  are  armed 
guards.  But  Mr  Jumale  , 
says  the  militias  “go. after 
the  aid  — - they  go  after  the 
things  that  are  free”. 

For  his  own  security  Mr 
Sheikh  has  given  mobile 
phones  to  the  leaders  of  the 
city’s  three  main  factions. 
"Yon  never  know,"  he  said, 
“one  of  them  may  eventu- 
ally be  president." 


Scott  Straus  in  Nairobi 

Hundreds  of  protesters 
defied  heavy  security 
presence  in  the  Kenyan  capi- 
tal Nairobi  yesterday  and 
inarched  through  the  city 
demanding  constitutional 
reform  and  the  overthrow  of 
President  Daniel  arap  Mol 
As  police  herded  the  peace- 
fill  demonstrators  down  city 
streets,  opposition  members 
of  parliament  drowned  out 
Kenya’s  finance  minister, 
Musalia  Mudavadi,  with  boos 
and  thumping  feet  as  he  tried 
to  deliver  the  annual  budget 
speech. 

State  television,  which  was 
carrying  the  speech  live,  in- 
terrupted its  coverage  after 
opposition  MPs  began  their 
disruption  and  broadcast  tra- 
ditional African  dancing. 

A coalition  of  opposition 
MPs,  church  leaders  and  civic 
organisations  has  been  In- 
creasing pressure  on  Mr  Moi 
for  the  past  few  months  to 
reform  the  constitution  be- 
fore the  presidential  and  par- 
liamentary elections  later 
this  year. 

The  reformers  argue  that 
Kenya’s  constitution,  which 
includes  several  repressive 
colonial-era  laws,  must  be 
revamped  if  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions are  to  be  held.  Mr  Moi 
has  said  a committee  will 
look  into  am  ending  the  con- 
stitution but  only  after  the 
elections. 

Opposition  MPs  claimed 
victory  yesterday,  saying 
they  had  shown  Mr  Moi  that 
they  could  make  Kenya  un- 
governable if  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept constitutional  changes. 

“The  war  [for]  reforms  will 
continue  until  the  reforms 
are  accepted,"  vowed  opposi- 
tion MP  Martin  Shikuku  yes- 
terday. "Today  President  Moi 
heard  the  message  loud  and 
dear." 
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Hague’s  decisive  victory 

The  Conservatives  must  rejoin  the  British  people 


WILLIAM  Hague  has  become  the  new 
Conservative  Party  leader  because  too 
few  Tories  could  bring  themselves  to 
believe  in  a Clarke-Redwood  pact  which 
survived,  for  less  time  than  the  life-span 
of  a mayfly.  In  yesterday’s  third  and 
final  round  Mr  Redwood  took  only  a 
handful  of  his  38  supporters  into  the 
Clarke  fold.  Most  of  his  mainly  Euros- 
ceptic troops  deserted  to  Mr  Hague, 
influenced  perhaps  by  Lady  Thatcher’s 
bizarre  intervention.  For  ideologues  of 
the  right,  a vote  for  Mr  Clarke  was 
simply  too  much  to  swallow.  Possibly 
there  were  also  ideologues  of  the  left 
whose  confidence  faltered  when  they 
contemplated  Mr  Redwood  as  Shadow 
Chancellor  (no  chance  of  that  now). 
Together  they  produced  a much  larger 
majority  for  Mr  Hague,  by  92  votes  to 
70,  than  anyone  thought  possible. 

The  immediate  result  is  the  election 
of  a largely  untested  and  remarkably 
young  Tory  leader.  Mr  Hague  has  two 
great  advantages.  Firstly,  for  all  the 
vagueness  surrounding  some  of  his  be- 
liefs, he  is  clearly  in  the  centre-right 
mainstream  of  the  current  Conserva- 
tive Party  at  Westminster  — at  any  rate 
much  more  so  either  than  either  Mr 
Clarke  or  Mr  Redwood.  Secondly,  and 
ultimately  more  important;  he  has 
clean  hands.  He  is  not  in  any  important 
way  constrained  by  his  record.  Hie  is  a 
break  with  the  faces  of  the  past,  if  not 
with  the  ideas  or  policies  of  the  past  He 
does  not  have  to  spend  the  next  five 
years  defending  the  Major  record  if  he 
chooses  not  to  do  so.  He  can  remake  the 
Conservative  Party  and  the  Tory  men- 
tality. He  can  take  his  party  on  a 
political  journey.  He  has  political  space. 

His  victory  is  good  news  for  Peter 
Lilley  and  Michael  Howard,  who 
dreamed  of  leadership  themselves  early 
on,  but  who  are  now  likely  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  most  senior  posi- 
tions in  the  Hague  team.  Also  for  Gil- 
lian Shephard,  who  switched  horses  at 


the  right  time.  A Hague  shadow  cabinet 
will  also  surely'  have  important  roles 
for  substantial  talents  such  as  Mlchapi 
Ancram  and  David  Willetts.  But  the 
most  striking  consequence  of  yester- 
day’s result  is  the  rapid  and  final 
eclipse  of  liberal  Toryism.  Mr  Clarke 
hurried  quickly  away  into  backbench 
obscurity  last  night,  his  political  career 
suddenly  at  an  end.  An  even  greater 
figure,  Michael  Heseltine,  will  now  also 
retreat  into  retirement  Stephen  Dor- 
rell,  once  heir  apparent  to  the  liberal 
Tory  throne,  has  crowned  a year  of 
tactical  errors  and  humiliations  with  a 
disastrous  campaign.  And  wasn’t  there 
once  a chap  called  John  Major  who  had 
something  to  do  with  it  as  well? 

Mr  Hague’s  victory  was  always  the 
most  probable  outcome  of  the  contest 
He  was  not  the  best  candidate,  but  he 
was  always  the  best  placed.  The  Conser- 
vative Party  having  moved  steadily  to 
the  right  there  were  simply  not  enough 
left-wing  and  centrist  Tories  — nor  a 
liberal  Tory  press  of  any  weight  — to 
elect  Mr  Clarke  or  anyone  else  with 
views  like  his.  Mr  Hague  is  therefore 
the  best  leader  for  the  party  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
But  the  great  challenge  he  faces  is  to 
understand,  and  bring  his  party  to 
understand,  those  circumstances.  Too 
many  Tories  — Lady  Thatcher  herself 
is  the  most  grotesque  example  — still 
believe  that  a return  to  pure  Thatcher- 
ism will  be  followed  by  a return  to 
power. 

The  events  of  this  week  may  encour- 
age this  delusion.  But  if  Mr  Hague  falls 
for  it,  he  could  lead  his  patty  into 
oblivion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  recog- 
nises the  Conservative  Party’s  eclipse 
and  the  scale  of  the  electoral  task,  then 
he  may  be  able  to  map  out  a recovery 
path  to  rejoin  the  British  people.  The 
state  of  the  Tory  Party  is  against  him, 
but  it  is  in  the  interests  of  our  national 
political  life  that  be  succeeds. 


Few  nuggets  and  very  small  fries 

The  McDonald's  court  case  was  a big  waste  of  time  and  space 


NOT  SINCE  Pyrrhus  has  a victor 
emerged  so  bedraggled.  True,  the  fast- 
food  giant  McDonald’s  was  declared  the 
official  winner  at  the  conclusion  yester- 
day of  the  longest  trial  in  English  legal 
history.  True,  the  judge  concluded  that 
the  company  had  been  libelled  by  the 
"What’s  wrong  with  McDonald’s”  leaf- 
let distributed  by  environment  activists 
outside  its  British  burger  stores.  True, 
the  two  defendants,  Dave  Morris,  a 
former  postman  and  Helen  Steel,  a 
former  gardener,  were  ordered  to  pay 
£60,000  in  damages. 

But  consider  the  cost  of  this  pyrrhic 
victory-  Firstly,  the  judge  upheld  sev- 
eral important  charges  made  by  the 
campaigners  against  the  company,  in- 
cluding cruelty  to  animals  used  in  its 
food  products  and  exploiting  children 
in  its  advertising  campaigns.  Then 
there  was  the  criticism  of  the  compa- 
ny’s misleading  publicity  involving  the 
recycled  content  of  its  packaging  and 
false  nutritional  claims  for  a food  that 
was  high  in  saturated  fat  and  salt.  But 
much  more  serious  was  the  wide  sup- 
port which  the  McLibel  Two  received 
from  the  world’s  media  in  this  epic 
battle  between  “the  small  fries  and  the 
burger  giant”.  There  is  even  a site  on 
the  Internet  — McSpotlight  — setting 
out  all  20,000  pages  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings.  Then  there  are  the  law- 
yers’ fees  facing  McDonald's:  a cool  £10 
million.  Publicly,  McDonald's,  which 
has  a notoriously  unhealthy  litigious 
appetite,  has  remained  tight-lipped  over 
its  pursuit  of  two  unemployed  green 


campaigners  with  no  assets,  but  some- 
one somewhere  in  its  empire  must  be 
asking  some  awkward  questions.  As  PR 
fiascos  go,  this  action  takes  the  prize  for 
ill-judged  and  disproportionate  res- 
ponse to  public  criticism. 

If  McDonald’s  wants  to  waste  £10 
million  on  a legal  suit,  that  is  their 
affair.  But  the  trial  raises  important 
issues  of  public  concern.  There  is  no 
legal  aid  for  libel  so  there  were  no 
defence  costs  — the  two  defendants 
represented  themselves.  But  the  trial 
tied  up  a high  court  — plus  its  ushers 
and  administrators  — for  313  days  of 
hearings  spread  over  two  and  a half 
years  at  a cost  of  well  over  £1,000  a day. 
Here  is  a classic  case  to  support  Lord 
Woolfs  call  for  the  reform  of  our  civil 
justice  system. 

His  report  last  year  documented  the 
delays,  uncertainty  over  length  of  hear- 
ings, and  the  obscene  rise  in  legal  costs 
of  civil  justice.  Woolf  wanted  to  divert 
more  cases  — medical  negligence,  per- 
sonal injury,  housing  — away  from  the 
courts.  He  wanted  alternative  ways  of 
resolving  disputes,  like  arbitration,  me- 
diation and  conciliation.  And  he  wanted 
much  tougher  judicial  control  over 
cases  which  went  to  triaL  There  was  a 
new  Defamation  Act  last  year  which  is 
still  not  implemented  in  full  — and 
which  still  fells  far  short  of  what  is 
needed.  But  judges  do  not  need  an  act  to 
apply  firmer  control  over  trials.  Even 
where  the  accused  are  defending  them- 
selves, they  need  to  set  firmer  timetables 
and  stricter  limits  on  cross  examination. 


Footprints  for  posterity 

Greenwich  could  be  a big  success  now  and  in  future 


TONY  BLAIR'S  bold  decision  to  ap- 
prove the  Greenwich  Millennium  Exhi- 
bition will  breathe  new  life  into  the 
project  Overnight  it  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a wobbly  idea  into  some- 
thing intimately  linked  to  the  political 
fortunes  of  Labour.  By  the  time  the 
extravaganza  closes  at  the  end  of  2000, 
the  next  general  election  will  be  on  the 
horizon.  A flop  could  have  disastrous 
political  consequences,  but  a success 
would  transmit  a buzz  of  excitement 
lasting  until  polling  day. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t 
It  will  be  the  biggest  dome  in  the  world, 
visible  from  space,  sited  on  the  merid- 
ian line  at  Greenwich  where  Time  has 
established  residential  qualifications. 
When  the  celebrations  start  every 
major  television  network  in  the  world 
will  have  a camera  looking  in  and 
providing  Britain  with  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  disport  itself  to  the  world-  To 
have  cancelled  it  now  would  have  cost 


£200  million  — nearly  a third  of  the 
total  cost  — and  the  Prime  Minister  was 
right  to  reject  that  option.  If  it  succeeds 
up  to  12  million  visitors  could  go  there 
providing  huge  spins-ofis  not  just  for 
the  local  economy  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  as  welL  The  theme  will  be  a 
window  on  the  future,  a looking  glass 
into  the  2 1st  century.  At  the  moment 
lots  of  ideas  — from  space  walks  to 
virtual  reality  extravagances  — are  still 
chasing  a killer  theme  that  will  make 
children  nag  their  parents  to  take  them 
there.  One  option  would  be  to  move  the 
giant  ferris  wheel  proposed  for  West- 
minster downstream  to  Greenwich. 

Mr  Blair  is  right  to  insist  that  the 
exhibition  should  be  built  to  last  It 
should  be  seen  as  a springboard  for 
renewal  and  maybe  part  of  the  next 
Olympics  bid.  Just  as  the  1951  Festival 
of  Britain  bequeathed  us  the  Festival 
Hall  so  the  Millennium  must  leave 
footprints  for  posterity. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


I Howto  stop  die  Tube  going  under 


YOU  seem  unaware  that  ex- 
changes of  medical  and 
psychiatric  patients  between 
and  among  countries  Is  a reg- 
ular occurrence  (Americans 
dump  mentally-ill  man  at 
Heathrow.  June  16).  Patients 
are  salt  to  and  from  the  UK 
and  the  US  regularly,  for  a va- 
riety of  reasons,  including  the 
ability  or  inability  to  pay  for 
private  medical  traatment- 
The  article  is  erroneous  on 
many  counts.  Firstly,  the  pa- 
tient in  question  was  not  de- 
ported. According  to  the  For- 
eign Office,  as  well  as  the  US 
Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion Service,  he  was  repatri- 
ated to  the  UK  voluntarily. 
Secondly,  he  was  not  ‘'aban- 
doned". but  was  accompanied 
by  two  health  carers  on  his 
flight  to  the  UK  on  June  10. 
One  carer  returned  to  the  US 
that  day;  the  other  stayed  to 
help  him  settle  in  his  new  sur- 
roundings until  June  12. 

Thirdly,  while  minimal 
medical  records  accompanied 
the  patient  on  his  flight,  full 
medical  records  were  pro- 
vided to  the  UK  health  au- 
thorities by  June  12,  prior  to 
the  American  health  carer’s 
departure. 

You  imply,  through  the  use 
of  the  term  “deport”,  that  the 
OS  government  is  responsible 
tor  improper  treatment  of  a 
patient  The  patient  was  not 
mistreated  and,  in  any  event 
the  US  government  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  transfer:  it 
was  effected  by  health-care 
providers  in  Vermont  and  in 
the  UK  — as  is  usual  in  such 
case — through  the  medium  of 
the  British  Consulate  General 
in  Boston,  the  pertinent 
authority. 

William  J Crowe  Jr. 

US  Ambassador. 

Embassy  of  the  United  States, 
24  Grosvenor  Square, 

London  WLA  2AE. 

YOU  are  right  to  condemn 
the  barbarism  of  the  US  in 
deporting  to  Britain  a men- 
tally-disturbed British  man. 
But  you  reveal  double  stan- 
dards when  it  comes  to  immi- 
gration controls.  When  was 
the  last  time  you  ran  as  a 
headline  article  the  deporta- 
tion of  a black  person  to,  for 
mrampte,  Pakistan? 

This  '•dumping”  (to  use 
your  phrase)  goes  on  all  the 
time,  but  largely  goes  unrec- 
orded. Many  of  those  deported 
from  Britain  are  also  often  in 
an  extreme  state  of  mental  dis- 
tress. One  reason  for  this  is 
that  immigration  laws,  by 
splitting  families  and  uproot- 
ing people,  can  themselves 
produce  extreme  psychologi- 
I cal  trauma.  Another  reason  is 
I that  the  Mental  Health  Act 
itself  contains  powers  of  de- 
I portation. 

: Steve  Cohen. 

Greater  Manchester 
I Immigration  Aid  Unit. 

| -100  Cheetham  Hill  Road, 
Manchester  M8  9LE. 

Defining  rape 

RAPE  is  penetration  with- 
out permission  (Letters, 
June  19).  The  distinction  be- 
i tween  the  terrifying  rape  by  a 
, stranger  or  strangers  and  the 
"date  rape”  that  goes  wrong 
is  enormous.  The  former  is  a 
crime  or  violation  of  the 
worst  or  most  degrading  sort, 
with  grave  after-effects.  The 
latter  is  a personal  situation 
where  someone  changes  her 
mind  or  the  signals  are 

misread. 

There  may  be  many  situa- 
tions in  between,  but  to  con- 
fuse the  two  Is  to  denigrate 
the  horrific  nature  of  true 
rape  as  opposed  to  legally-de- 
fined rape.  All  forces, 
whether  law-and-order. 
moral,  media  or  otherwise, 
should  concentrate  on  the 
prevention,  deterrence,  pun- 
ishment or  whatever  of  the 
first.  Not  to  do  so  is  very 
dangerous. 

Michael  Beckman  QC. 

11  Stone  Buildings. 

Lincoln's  Inn. 

London  WC2A  3TG. 


NO  ONE  would  disagree 
that  the  London  Under- 
ground needs  major  in- 
vestment Unfortunately,  the 
transport  trust  proposal  by 
Keith  Harper  to  raise  finance 
(A  plan  to  transform  the 
Underground,  June  18)  is  sim- 
ply a return  to  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board  as 
constituted  between  1933  and 
1948.  That  body  could  borrow 
money  on  the  markets,  but  In 
practice  all  the  major  invest- 
ment programmes,  which  ex- 
tended the  Underground  in 
the  1930s,  were  funded  on  soft 
loans  from  government  as 
part  of  unemployment-relief 
schemes,  rather  than  com- 
mercial debt 

To  say  that  borrowing  by 
the  trust  would  carry  no  guar- 
antee is  naive  at  best.  Would 
any  government  let  the  trans- 
port authority  for  London  go 
bust?  The  effect  would  be  that 
the  trust  would  have  to  bor- 
row at  commercial  rates  from 
lenders  who  would  know  that 
in  the  final  analysis,  govern- 
ment would  have  to  step  in  to 
prop  it  up  if  it  got  into  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Instead,  why  not  issue  gov- 
ernment-backed bonds  from  a 
public  authority  which  would 
attract  gilt-edged  interest 
rates?  Why  not  simply  have 
the  Treasury  advance  money 
to  London  Transport  against 
hypothecated  congestion 
taxes  or  payroll  taxes?  The 
only  advantage  would  be  that 
trust  borrowing  would  not 


count  against  the  PSBR;  but 
this  is  a Treasury  concept, 
which  has  very  little  connec- 
tion with  the  real  world. 

LT  ain't  broke  — it  is  just 
short  of  money.  Give  it  ade- 
quate funding,  free  it  from  the 
artificial  shackles  of  the 
PSBR  and  it  could  undergo  a 
radical  transformation. 

Thom  Conway. 

31  Dulwich  Road. 

London  SE24  0NJ. 

IMfHY  does  John  Prescott 
W want  to  deliver  London 
Underground  to  a company 
with  majority  private-sector 
control?  Because  even  51  per 
cent  public  control  would 
mean  its  borrowing  counted 
against  the  public-sector  defi- 
cit The  Maastricht  conver- 
gence criteria  are  for  more 
important  than  having  a Tube 
system  superior  to  South 
West  Trains. 

(Dr)  Anne  Gray. 

194  Sirdar  Road, 

London  N22  6QX. 


BEFORE  the  election. 

Glenda  Jackson  promised 
that  “if  the  election  is  on  a 
Thursday  then  the  privatisa- 
tion of  London  Underground 
ends  on  the  Friday”.  As  this 
no  longer  seems  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  Guardian  has 
joined  in  singing  the  praises 
of  the  Private  Finance  Initia- 
tive and  Public  Private  Part- 
nership, perhaps  it  is  time  for 
some  common  sense. 

Capitalists  run  businesses; 
not  charities.  That  means  any 
private  money  coming  In  to 
the  Tube  will  require  a return 
— a profit  This  profit  can 
only  come  from  massive  fare 
rises,  asset-stripping  or  in- 
creased government  subsidy 
(though  I suppose  slashing 
wages  and  nicking  the  pen- 
sion fund  might  also  help). 
The  idea  that  private-sector 
management  might  increase 
efficiency  is  risible.  Current 
management  has  come  from 
the  private  sector. 

Either  way  this  profit  cre- 


ates an  extra  cost  for  pastern 
gers  or  the  taxpayer.  That  is 
why  privatisation  of  BR  led  to 
both  a huge  increase  in  the 
level  of  subsidy  ;uid  the  wors- 
ening of  services.  Who  do  you 
think  pays  for  the  dividends 
of  Rniltrack  and  the  train-op- 
erating companies? 

The  major  beneficiaries  of 
public  transport  are  large  em- 
ployers and  businesses.  Their 
staff  get  to  work;  their  cus- 
tomers get  to  shop.  They  want 
a better  system  — so  let  them 
pay  for  It.  A levy  on  large 
companies  to  (Und  the  public- 
transport  system  works  in 
other  European  cities,  so  why 
not  here? 

Finn  Brennan. 

46  Hanover  Road. 

London  Nlo-lDL. 

THE  Tube  keeps  London 
functioning  as  a capital 
city  and  financial  mitre,  and 
it  enhances  land  values  im- 
mensely. Look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening to  land  prices  In  Pad- 
dington. in  anticipation  of  the 
new  Heathrow  rail  link. 
These  values  are  publicly  cre- 
ated by  all  of  us  who  live  and 
work  in  London.  They  could 
be  just  the  source  of  revenue 
we  need  to  invest  in  the 
Underground.  Many  other 
countries  manage  to  rate  pub- 
lic expenditure  by  taxing  land 
values.  Why  not  Britain? 
Hugh  Venables. 

Henry  George  Foundation. 

177  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 
London  SWIV1EU. 


World  Service:  a new  SOS  call 


No  beef  in  this  McJudgment 


JOHN  Tusa’s  trenchant  ran 
for  government  Interven- 
tion to  save  the  BBC  World 
Service  is  Ironic  indeed  (This 
is  the  BBC.  unfortunately, 
June  14).  The  World  Service 
Is  admired  and  respected,  not 
because  it  Is  British,  but  be- 
cause it  reports  and  analyses 
events  with  as  much  accuracy 
and  impartiality  towards 
Britain  as  towards  any  other 
country. 

The  state-funded  broad- 
caster who  is  as  critical  of  his 
own  country  as  of  any  other 
cannot  foil  to  earn  the  world’s 
trust  Not  a single  govern- 
ment in  London  has  ever 
understood  this. 

Under  the  impact  of  Birt, 
Bland  and  Thatcher,  the 
world’s  trust  is  evaporating. 
The  still  mercifully  incom- 
plete merger  of  domestic  and 
World  Service  news-gather- 
ing is  accelerating;  with  dire 
results.  It’s  the  same  with  lan- 
guage. Domestic  services, 
with  a few  honourable  excep- 
tions, are  a lost  cause  for  good 
English,  but  millions  of 
people  still  depend  on  the 
World  Service,  as  much  for 
good  English  as  for  good 
reporting. 

John  Tusa  is  right,  though 
it  Is  very  late. 

John  Kettle. 

BraegilL 

Agglethorpe, 

North  Yorks  DL84TN. 


1 A /HEN  the  former  Foreign 
V V Secretary  gave  reluctant 
approval  to  the  unscrambling 
of  the  World  Service  last  year, 
he  stipulated  that  his  review 
panel  meet  again  after  12 
months  to  check  whether  the 
required  safeguards  had  been 
met  by  the  BBC  governors 
and  the  director-generaL 
I trust  that  a new  Foreign 
Secretary  will  Insist  not  only 
that  this  review  panel  meets 
again  this  summer,  but  that 
rubber-stamping  is  ruled  out 
If  Britain  is  to  play  a con- 
structive role  in  the  world 
again,  it  needs  a dedicated 
World  Service  with  high  staff 
morale. 

Christopher  BelL 
Sands,  Shire  Lane, 
Cborleywood,  Herts  WD3  5NH. 

FOR  so  impassioned  and  in- 
telligent an  advocate,  John 
Tusa  has  very  little  to  suggest 
on  how  to  fix  the  problems  he 
perceives.  There  was  little  con- 
crete on  offer  in  his  essay  other 
than  dls inventing  the  changes 
he  dislikes,  or  relying  heavily 
on  the  questionable  position 
that  a possibly  sympathetic 
new  Labour  government  might 
try  to  reverse  some  of  John 
Birt’s  reforms.  It’s  time  to  pres- 
ent a realistic,  alternative  plan 
for  re-reform. 

David  C Feingold. 

3 Asmara  Road, 

London  NW2  3SS. 


Off  the  wall 

lHfHEN  I expressed  to  an 
W archaeologist  friend  In 
Rome  my  disgust  at  the  graf- 
fiti disfiguring  the  city,  he 
said  it  was  the  art  of  the 
people,  and  showed  me  the 
famous  early  anti-Christian 
wall  cartoon  of  Jesus  with  a 
donkey's  head.  I asked  what 
he  would  feel  if  all  his  beloved 
frescoes  had  “historic”  scrib- 
bles on  them,  and  he  admitted 
he’d  feel  pretty  murderous. 

Please  don’t  sentimentalise 
criminal  damage,  John  Ryle 
(City  of  Words.  G2,  June  16): 
even  railway  sidings  have 
been  designed  by  (and  belong 
to)  someone,  and  if  you 
stepped  out  of  your  house  to 
find  it  had  been  “tagged”  in 
the  night,  you’d  be  unlikely  to 
salute  the  “art  of  the  people". 
Christopher  Turner. 

23  Mm  Pond  Close, 

Sevenoaks,  Kent  TN14  SAW. 


Relative  values 

YOU  juxtapose  Lawrence 
Donegal's  plea  for  an  anti- 
devolotfon  spokesman  In  Scot- 
land (Commentary.  June  19) 
and  David  McKie’s  discussion 
of  the  Family  Records  Centre 
(Laughter  and  tears  with  the 
relatives.  June  19).  But  you 
omit  to  reveal  the  heavy  costs 
of  searching  for  Scottish  ante- 
cedents in  Edinburgh. 

If  the  latter  had  used  mater- 
nity facilities  over  the  border, 
they  could  have  saved  their 
posterity  a small  fortune  in 
free  access  to  English  records 
in  London.  The  progenitors  of 
this  Unionist  tartan  tax  have 
been  consigned  to  the  ar- 
chives; wiU  their  successors 
restore  fairness  and  equality 
both  north  and  south  of  this 
still  sceptred  isle? 

(Prof)  JWM  Chapman. 
Saltire  House,  Ripe. 

Nr  Lewes.  E Sussex  BN8  BAX. 


I WAS  in  court  to  hear  Mr 
Justice  Bell  read  out  his 
judgment  in  the  McLibel  case. 
I was  somewhat  surprised  to 
hear  him  state:  “Even  in 
Brazil,  where  the  evidence  of 
dispossession  of  small  form- 
ers and  tribal  people  for  cattle 
ranching  generally  was  stron- 
gest 1 am  unable  to  draw  the 
inference  that  any  cattle 
ranchers  whose  cattle  have 
gone  to  make  McDonald’s 
burgers  have  been 
implicated." 

Last  year  I was  called  as  a 
witness  by  the  defendants, 
Helen  Steel  and  David  Morris. 
I have  written  a book  on  the 
Amazon,  and  have  been 
following  the  deforestation  of 
the  Amazon  Basin  for  over  20 
years.  Just  before  I gave  evi- 
dence, the  defendants  received 
a list  of  some  of  the  local  dis- 
tricts, muniripios,  in  Brazil 
with  ranches  now  supplying 
McDonald’s  with  beet  To  my 
surprise  it  contained  the  name 
of  districts  in  the  north  of 
Mato  Grosso  and  Golas.  The 
list  Included  districts  which  I 


had  visited  in  1974  and  1975 
when  gathering  information 
for  my  book.  At  that  time, 
they  were  covered  with  dense 
tropical  forest  Since  then, 
they  have  been  cleared  and 
much  of  the  area  is  now  cov- 
ered with  cattle  ranches. 

A few  days  later  I spent  two 
or  three  hours  in  court,  giv- 
ing evidence,  with  the  help  of 
a map,  to  show  that  areas  now 
listed  as  supplying  beef  to  Mc- 
Donald’s had  been  covered 
with  rainforest  when  I visited 
them  in  the  1970s.  At  the  time 
Mr  Justice  Bell  said  that  my 
evidence  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  contributions  to 
have  been  made  In  these 
drawn-out  proceedings. 

Sue  Branford. 

67  Helix  Road, 

London  SW22JR. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is  given; 
please  include  a postal  address. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter  . 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


A Country  Diary 


CO  LONDONDERRY:  The  In- 
trepid band  of  itinerant 
golfers  who  travel  each  June 
from  Stinchcombe  Hill  in 
deepest  Gloucestershire  to  Ul- 
ster to  take  part  in  the  Black 
Bush  Causeway  Coast  Ama- 
teur Tournament  arrived  In 
unusual  climatic  conditions. 
“Its  wanner  than  Corfu,”  said 
one  of  our  hosts  in  Kilrea. 
This  climatic  reversal  must 
occur  in  June  at  least  twice  in 
every  10  years.  Instead  of  the 
northwest  wind,  which 
sweeps  in  over  Lough  Foyle 
from  inishowen  and  Malin 
Head  with  heavy  showers  full 
of  the  feel  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, we  were  favoured  with 
gentle  airs,  sunlit  days,  and 
the  north  coast  links  courses 
in  relatively  benign  condition. 
I only  had  to  fish  my  raingear 
out  of  my  bag  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  then  only  for  light 
drizzle.  The  larks  song  sweetly 
as  we  embarked  on  the  annual 
assault  over  the  Valley  course 
at  Portrush.  Tuesday  saw  u$ 
at  Portstewart  with  the 
mighty  Bonn  skirting  the 
western  edge  of  the  course.  On 
our  rest  day,  Wednesday,  Just 
for  a change  we  played  in  the 


Masserenc  Open  on  the  north- 
ern edge  of  Lough  Neagh.  In 
the  more  familiar  context  of 
inland  golf.  I finished  with  31 
Stableford  points,  a total  I 
never  matched  through  the 
four  days  of  links  golf  of  the 
Black  Bush  foray,  where  the 
particular  demands  of  bare 
lies,  half-acre  greens  of  infi- 
nite subtlety,  and  the  dog 
roses  In  the  rough  all  add 
penalties  to  the  incautious 
golfer.  But  the  last  day  did  see 
a minor  triumph.  This  year 
our  rotation  sow  us  finishing 
the  four  rounds  of  the  tourna- 
ment at  Castlerock.  and  over 
the  last  nine  holes  I had  my 
best  run,  nceumulatlni  17 
Stableford  points.  But  thsbest 
bit,  which  won  the  Ssrtch- 
comhe  Hill  company  jome 
balls  for  the  prize  fond  oc- 
curred on  fee  par  3.  Uthnole, 
lea  yards,  where  I chippal  in. 
over  a bunker,  from  30  jirds 
off  the  green  for  a birde  2. 
The  resident  professionals  run 
a subsidiary  daily  competition 
in  which  recorded  twos  Win  a 
share  of  the  balls  paid  for  by 
the  entrance  fee  of  £1;  that  day 
the  wager  was  well  invested. 

COLIN  LUCKHUKST 
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! grow  that  Hong 

L Kong  tycoon  David 

Tang — once  fabled  as 
a highly  sociable  stalwart  of 
the  international  super- 
rich  (and  a friend  of  Jimmy 
Goldsmith,  no  less) — has 
.developed  a reclusive 

streak,  and  is  now  almost 

impossible  to  locate.  The 
worry  stems  from  the  pre- 
printed  page  of  his  contact 
numbers  that  accompany 
any  fax  from  David.  Hie 
only  numbers  listed  are  for 
the  following:  his  office:  at 
the  Mandarin  Hotel:  at  the 
Rose  Garden  (“flat  in 
town”);  and  at  Sal  Knag 
(house  by  the  sea).  For  those 

there  are  both  phone  and 
fax  numbers.  There  are  tele- 
phone listings  only  for.  Mr 
Tang's  driver.  Alex;  Mer- 
cedes; Renault;  Rover; 
Bentley  Coroiche;  Bentley 
S2;  and  Jeep-  Nothing  at  all. 

then,  for  the  Morris  Minor 
1000,  the  Citroen  2CV*  the 
upstairs  loo  at  his  fourth 
house  on  the  bay.  the  airing 
-cupboard  or  his  sock 
drawer.  This  is  extremely 
worrying,  it  could  be  How- 
ard Hughes  all  OVer 


EEL  Hamilton ’s  at- 
tempts to  And  anew 
career  take  on  a fresh 
urgency.  Neil  was  spotted 
yesterday  in  the  lift  at  Ca- 
nary Wharf,  which  he  exit- 
ed on  the  llth  floor.  The 
visit’s  purpose  Is  unclear— 
a tax-advice  column,  per- 
haps, on  the  financial  pages 
of  one  of  the  Telegraph 
titles? — bnt  he  made  it 
withont  Christine,  igniting 
speculation  that  he  may 
have  learnt  sign  language. 
What  upsets  us,  however,  is 
the  hole  In  his  left  shoe,  and 
I will  be  contacting  the 
Charity  Commissioners 
forthwith  to  discuss  re-allo- 
cation of  residual  funds  of 
Burnley  Relief. 


yORTtna  Brown  and 
Harry  Evans,  who  are 
■ seeking  to  rebuild 
bridges  with  Mr  Tony  Blair 
after  Joe  Klein's  critical 
New  Yorker  piece,  there  is 
good  news  and  bad.  Mr 
Blair  is  in  New  York  at  the 
weekend,  and  is  going  to 
their  new  place  on  chic  East 
57th  Street  for  dinner;  John 
Updike  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  party.  That’s  the  good 
news.  The  bad  is  that  thfe 
dinner  is  described  as  the 
pay-off  for  all  their  hard 
work,  but  that’s  it:  there 
win  be  no  jobs  for  either,  in 
England  or  anywhere  else. 


I EANWHHJE,  Down- 
ing Street  press  offi- 
1 cer  Maggie  Cleaver 
went  to  New  York  in  ad- 
vance. to  scout  for  a hotel  in. 
which  Mr  Blair  will  host  a 
bash  on  Saturday  for  Wall 
Street’s  finest  She  finally 
chose  the  Intercontinental, 
telling  the  management 
that  all  was  fine  except  one 
thing . . . they  would  have  to 
change  the  curtains.  How 
neatly  this  ties  in  with  the 
m usings  of  her  boss  Alas- 
tair  Campbell,  who  this 
week  railed  against  hacks 
getting  free  gifts  in  Amster- 
dam. “Why  should  they  get 
all  these  freebies,”  asked 
the  Maxwell  hagiographer, 
“when  people  are  short  of 
food  in  many  European  cap- 
itals?” Please  God  this  con- 
cern for  the  disadvantaged 
extended  to  him  permitting 
Miss  Cleaver  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  flying  economy. 


I AM  intrigued  by  yester- 
day’s letter  from  Royal 
Opera  House  pressman 
Keith  Cooper,  categorically 
denying  Tuesday’s  item 
about  plans  to  reserve  the 
Crush  Bar  for  corporate  cli- 
ents when  the  ROH  reopens 
in  two  years’  time.  Mr 
Cooper’s  sincerity  Is  not  in 
question,  bnt  colleagues 
will  wonder  ifhe  Is  quite  as 
In  touch  as  he  might  be.  As 
for  the  reason  for  the  latest 
fiasco — the  cancellation  of 
Macbeth — this  may  have 
less  to  do  with  lack  of  time 
for  rehearsals  because  of 
the  rebuilding  programme 
than  the  premature  sacking 
ofbackgtage  staff!  No  doubt 
Mr  Cooper  will  be  writing 
about  that  masterstroke 
shortly,  but  what  even  be 
cannot  dispute  is  that,  yes- 
terday , days  after  the  can- 
cellation, an  advert  for 
Macbeth  appeared  on  page 
29  of  the  Telegraph. . .yet 
another  witty  disbursement 
of  Lottery  do&b.  ■ 


THOSE  working  on 

BBCl’s  Inside  Story  on 
Nazi  Gold,  shown  on 
Wednesday,  found  a largely 
admiring  log  of  viewers’ 
cqiin  awaiting  when  they 

got  to  work  yesterday,  bat 

one  message  was  not  so  flat- 
tering. Why  oh  why,  asked 
an  outraged  man  from  Fe- 
lixstowe, does  the  BBC 

never  have  anythtogP^ 
tive  to  say  about  Hitler? 


Whatever  happened 
to  ‘community’? 
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DeccaAitkenhead 


IF  YOU  live  in  Hume,  Man- 
chester, you  will  by  now 
be  used  to  seeing  big  feel- 
good-factor. billboards  an- 
nouncing “Reasons  to  be 
Cheerful". 

These  are  a game,  if  slightly 
lame,  finishing  touch  to  the 
city's  efforts  to  cheer  up  this 
dreary  quarter,  life  in  Hume 
baring  traditionally  offered 
very  Tew  reasons  to  be  this 
side  of  suicidal.  Now  that  a 
whopping  regeneration  pro- 
ject is  nearly  complete,  those 
in  charge  of  it  suspect  the 
residents  could  do  with  some 
extra  cheerleading. 

The  Millennium  Dome  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  surely  speak  for 
itself!  A kind  of  glorious 
reason  to  be  cheerful  In  itself, 
dedicated  to  celebration,  de- 
signed for  nothing  but  plea- 
sure? Well,  what  a simply 
splendid  notion. 

And  yet,  by  Wednesday 
night  its  architect,  Lord  Rog- 
ers. was  there  on  the  news 
doing  his  own  version  of  an 
eleventh-hour  reasons -to-be- 
cheerful-about-my-dome  rou- 


tine, as  his  millennial  dream 
threatened  to  slip  away  like 
an  extravagant  castle  in  the 
air. 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  felt 
able  to  help  Lord  Rogers  out 
with  some  reasons  to  be  in 
Gavour  of  his  dome.  For  a 
start,  I don't  fency  finding 
myself  keeping  company  with 
the  Sun,  parts  of  whose  cam- 
paign — what’s  that  bloody 
great  arty-farty  thing  all 
about  then,  eh?  — - was  vin- 
tage tabloid  gripe.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  being  Brit- 
ish. Just  as  it's  tricky  to  whis- 
per misgivings  over  Europe 
without  being  taken  for 
Teresa  Gorman,  so  how  do 
you  suggest  you  might  not  be 
too  keen  on  this  dome,  with- 
out signing  up  to  that  philis- 
tine tradition  we  do  so  well? 
This  tradition  is  apparently 
quite  a problem  with  us,  wbat 
with  our  being  sour  spoil- 
sports; and  while  I secretly 
think  cynicism  one  of  our 
finest  qualities,  there  is  prob- 
ably some  truth  in  it 
And  yet  as  Lord  Rogers  did 
his  best  to  sell  us  his  upside- 
down -umbrella  idea  — or. 
more  accurately,  to  sell  it  to 
Tony  Blair  — the  metaphor 
which  presented  itself  was 
too  acute,  too  depressingly 
perfect  to  ignore.  The  big 
shiny  structure  which  so  ex- 
cites Peter  Mandelson  is  an 
awful  lot  like  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  Govern- 
ment — grandiose,  and  con- 
ceived with  ambition  to  take 
a place  in  history,  rather  than 
with  any  clear  idea  of  what  to 


do  with  it  In  short,  terribly 
impressive-looking,  and  hol- 
low. It  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing that  Blair  decided  to 
plough  on  with  it  after  all.  He 
made  the  decision,  a spokes- 
man announced  yesterday, 
based  “on  his  instincts”. 

The  Millennium  Dome  was 
an  idea  bom  under  a Tory 
government  a feet  which  In 
itself  should  have  tipped  us 
off  that  Blair  would  look 
fondly  upon  it  It  is  the  work 
of  Lord  Rogers,  a prince  of 
labour  whose  wife's  River 
Cafe  Cook  Book  is  the  blble  of 
every  Islington  kitchen,  and 
the  delight  of  the  Blairista 
dinner  party,  in  the  past 
week,  Rogers  was  reported  to 
be  lobbying  Blair  heavily 
over  dinner;  a cosy  image 
which  those  concerned  by  the 
pally  nature  of  Labour's  net- 
work may  find  troubling. 


G 


REENFEACE  this 
week  condemned  the 
dome,  pointing  out 
that  the  design  relies 
heavily  on  PVC-coated  plas- 
tics; FVC,  they  say,  is  a cause 
of  dioxin,  one  of  the  most 
toxic  human-made  sub- 
stances known  to  man. 

Some  20  Labour  back- 
benchers signed  an  Early  Day 
Motion  on  Wednesday  oppos- 
ing it,  creatures  not  yet 
known  for  dissident  mischief. 
Richard  Branson  voiced  cold 
feet  midweek.  The  Sun  ran.  In 
all  fairness,  quite  a coherent 
campaign  against  it,  and,  for 
what  these  things  are  worth, 
a TV  poll  came  out  heavily 


against  it.  Nonetheless. 
Blair's  “instincts"  told  him 
that  this  dome  was  a go 
idea.  He  hopes,  it  is  said,  to 
"turn  public  opinion 
around".  The  dome  is  going 
to  “put  Britain  on  the  map" 
— a stirring  sort  of  phrase 
whose  meaning  has  never 
seemed  clear.  I suppose  Fred 
West  put  Gloucester  on  the 
map. 

For  those  who  lie  awake 
worrying  about  exactly  what 
it  is  which  motivates  our  new 
government,  these  axe  unset- 
tling signals.  In  toe  first  days 
alter  the  election  it  became 
blindingly  obvious  that  we 
had  elected  Blair  because  we 
wanted  a change  of  govern- 
ment. One  which,  for  exam- 
ple. would  no  longer  think  it  a 
good  idea  to  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  pub- 
lic money  on  a bizarre  tourist 
attraction  in  south-east 
London. 

There  has  been  a good  deal 
of  confusion  about  how  else 
this  money  could  be  spent, 
but  most  of  us  do  understand 
that  it  cannot  be  hoovered  out 
of  the  Greenwich  wasteland 
and  lavished  on  hospital 
wards.  There  are,  however, 
some  alternatives  to  wbat 
Jack  Cunningham's  deputy  at 
the  shadow  Heritage  depart- 
ment described  as  "a  crock  of 
shit”,  and  another  Labour  MP 
called  “Alton  Towers  without 
toe  white-knuckle  rides'*. 

Labour  have  talked  an 
awful  lot  about  community 
life.  They  are  been  on  com- 
munities. and  get  cross  with 
anyone  who  doesn't  display 
toe  proper  respect  for  them.  It 
does  not,  then,  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they 
might  take  this  money  and 
spend  it  on  buildings  across 
Britain  whicb  would  facili- 
tate the  community  life 
they’re  so  keen  to  prescribe, 
and  apparently  so  reluctant 
to  pay  for. 

Communal  activities 
require  venues,  and  one 
might  have  thought  a Labour 
government  would  have 
seized  this  amazing  chance  to 


build  beautiful  galleries 
halls,  sports  centres  and  the 
lifcp  for  famnipg  in  unfrpto™- 
able  towns  all  over  Britain 
instead  of  a grand  but  essen- 
tially useless  spectacle  for 
foreign  tourists  to  gawp  at 
during  their  sight-seeing  itin- 
erary around  London.  It 
would  be  nice,  for  example,  if, 
come  the  year  2000,  the  people 
of  Hume  had  a more  substan- 
tial reason  to  be  cheerful  than 
a notice-board  exhorting 
them  to  smile.  The  prospect  of 
a new  community  hall  in 
Hume  or  Huddersfield  or 
Hereford  may  not  send  Lord 
Rogers  into  a frenzy  of  artis- 
tic delight.  It  aught  to  excite 
Labour  prime  minister. 


A! 


NTD  then  you  remem- 
ber that  old  argu 
ment  about  toe  phi 
listlne  Brits,  and 
wonder  If  the  dome's  not  such 
a bad  idea  after  all.  Had  it 
been  conceived  with  a com- 
prehensive vision,  driven  on 
by  someone  whose  creative 
energies  were  infectious,  our 
imagination  would  have  been 
captured.  It  is  the  project  ‘ 
self,  on  its  own  artistic  terms, 
which  has  foiled. 

Blair  is  certainly  promising 
improvements  — the  most  ob- 
vious befog  a pledge  not  to 
make  the  thing  so  to  tile  that 
it  must  be  torn  down  once  the 
party  is  over.  That  this  was 
ever  a possible  fete  for  the 
project  is  a staggering 
thought.  With  luck,  come 
New  Year’s  Eve  1999  well  aU 
forget  how  much  the  damned 
thing  cost,  get  a bit  overcome 
and  fed  terribly  pleased  with 
ourselves. 

As  an  sign  of  where 
Labour’s  heart  lies,  however, 
it's  been  a depressing  week.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  Blair  and 
Mandelson  parading  around 
their  lovely  shiny  new  dome, 
faces  glowing  with  pride 
Now  picture  these  Labour 
men  to  a new  community  de- 
velopment in  Hume,  and  see 
if  the  faces  look  toe  same.  The 
image  is  not  much  of  a reason 
to  be  cheerful. 


John  Vidal  argues  that  the  McDonald’s  case  raises  two  concerns:  that  the  libel  laws  are  just  for  the 
rich,  and  that  transnationals  have  more  economic  and  cultural  power  than  many  elected  governments 

Empire  of  burgers 


CDONALD’S 
turns  over 
about  930 
billion  a year 
and  ranks  about 
100th  in  the  league  of  world 
corporations.  It  wields  more 
bucks  a year  than  most 
countries  to  Africa  and  in 
Asia.  Financially,  it  is  larger 
than  Tanzania.  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan  together,  though 
smaller  the"  Nigeria. 

Helen  Steel  and  Dave  Mor- 
ris, their  critics  who  emerged 
yesterday  after  a mammoth 
court  battle,  have  a combined 
annnaV  turnover  equivalent 
to  about  912,000. . This  puts 
them  near  the  financial  base- 
ment to  Europe  and  on  a par 
with  the  average  wage  of  an 
Indian  or  a Ugandan. 

The  questions  rear  up:  what 
was  the  point  of  dragging  two 
penniless  people  without 
proper  access  to  the  law 
through  the  libel  courts?  Was 
not  a company  with  unimag- 
inable wealth,  and  well  able 
to  command  the  best  legal 
expertise,  bound  to  have  real 
advantage?  Did  McDonald's 
deliberately  take  advantage  erf 
the  British  libel  laws?  How 
can  a company  which  spends 
92,000  million  a year  advertis- 
ing itself  be  damaged  by  a few 
people  handing  out  a few 
thousand  leaflets? 

If  national  and  local  govern- 
ment cannot  be  libelled  be- 
cause they  are  considered  by 
the  courts  wen  able  to  with- 
stand criticism  by  the  public, 
is  there  not  a massive  case 
now  to  reform  the  British 
libel  laws?  For  a start,  should 
not  Parliament  consider  put- 
ting corporations  into  an- 
other legal  bracket?  Libel  has 
clearly  become  a game  for  the 
rich  to  play.  As  such,  ordi- 
nary citizens  now  find  It  per- 
ilous to  criticise  the  powerful. 
Should  not  legal  aid  for  defa- 
mation cases  be  available  in 
certain  circumstances? 

Elsewhere  they  do  libel  and 
defamation  better.  Most  of. the 
contents  of  the  offending  Lon- 
don Greenpeace  leaflet  would 
sever  even  have  made  it.  to 
the  American  courts.  There, 
companies  and  public  figures 
must,  show  that  the  critic 
knew  that  was  being  said  was 
felse  before  they  can  get  to 

the  courts.  The  ltmg-su^rlng, 

monumentally  patient  Mr 
Justice  Ben,  eagerly  prepar- 
img  for  life  after  McLibel,  has 
htnfpH  as  much  that  others 
should  take  up  the  case  for 
reform.  . ^ , 

In  abort,  the  McLibel  trial 
has  made  seat  theatre  but  a 
mockery  of  good  sense.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  both 
sides  yesterday,  claiming  vic- 
tory for  diffrent  reasons. 

Despite  dtewm  of  total  vin- 
dication, McDonald's  must  be 
devastated.  Two-and-a-half 
significant  areas  of  the  case 
went  almost  completely  to 
their  untutored,  imprapajed 
and  unresourced  critics.  The 
areas  where  the  corporation 
took  a battering  — --Gruffly  to 
(some)  animals,  exportation 
of  children  via  advertising 

and  low  pay  - go  to  the  heart 
of  its  business.  It  may  tore 
won  the  majority  of  .the  legal 

points,  but  the  stems  on  the 
Mature  of  its  business  will  mrt 

eo  away-  There  are  already 
Sds  for  a ampany  OTqitoT 
into  how  it  treate  a^als. 
and  the  next  generation 


of 


humans.  But  the  case  raises 
other  issues  that  pass  well 
beyond  the  remit  of  the  Brit- 
ish courts  and  are  much  more 
to  do  with  democracy,  corpo- 
rate accountability  and  the 
right  to  criticise  the  powerful 
McDonald’s  is  no  different 
from  many  other  corpora- 
tions in  that  it  has  grown 
exponentially  in  the  past  de- 
cade with  worldwide  deregu- 
lation of  Industries,  the  rise  cf 
EinhflHgm  and  the  fell  of  Com- 
munism. But  where  once  size 
had  a point,  even  a limit,  it  Is 
tempting  how  to  see  the  cor- 
porate worid  becoming  -self- 
referring,  culturally  out : of 
contact  with  ordinary  people 
and  dose  to  a point  where  toe 
civil  society  should  be  deeply 
concerned.  New  figures 
emerged  yesterday  from  toe 
New  Economics  Foundation. 
Tba  world’s  top  SCO  compa- 


nies, it  seems,  employ  0.06  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  population 
but  control  a quarter  of  the 
world's  economic  output  The 
combined  assets  of  the  50  big- 
gest companies  is  now  60  per 
cent  of  the  world's  920  trillion 
of  productive  capitaL  In  eight 
sectors,  including  cars,  aero- 
space, electronics,  steel,  ar- 
maments and  media,  the  top 
five  corporations  now  control 
50  per  cent  of  the  global  mar- 
ket Increasingly  the  question 
Is:  who  governs  them?  And 
for  whom? 

We  — sorry,  the  corpora- 
tions — are  creating  a world 
where  ever  fewer  people,  who 
have  not  been  democratically 
elected,  who  are  truly  socially 
accountable,  and  who  have  no 
remit  beyond  making  as 
much  money  as  possible  — 
are  making  fundamental  deci- 
sions about  what  we  eat,  bow 


we  use  the  land,  what  we 
should  watch,  how  we  should 
move  and  how  nature  and 
people  should  be  treated. 
Apart  from  the  likes  of  Steel 
and  Morris,  and  small  groups 
pressing  for  social  change 
and  justice,  corporations  are 
barely  monitored  and 
unaccountable. 

This  power  is  no  longer 
merely  financial,  but  also  cul- 
tural. It  is  beginning  to  dic- 
tate the  fundamentals  of  life. 
Ten  corporations  now  control 
nearly  every  aspect  of  toe 
world's  food  chain.  Four  con- 
trol 90' per  cent  of  the  world’s 
exports  of  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  tea.  pineapple,  jute 
and  forest  products. 

McDonald’s  is  a tiddler 
compared  to  General  Motors, 
which  Is  financially  four 
times  its  size.  Neverthless  one 
in  10  people  fo  toe  US  get 


their  first  job  with  the  com- 
pany; more  people  recognise 
the  Arches  than  the  Cross; 
the  company  has  taken  over 
from  the  US  Army  as  the 
West’s  largest  staff  trainer;  it 
is  toe  world's  largest  single 
buyer  of  potatoes,  beef  and 
chicken.  The  world  has 
changed  Immensely  in  the  de- 
cade since  Steel  and  Morris 
started  grappling  with  Mc- 
Donald’s, and  It  has  been 
uniquely  to  the  corporations’ 
advantage.  The  motor  of 
global  and  national  politics  is 
now  almost  exclusively 
driven  by  corporate  financial 
priorities. 

Effectively  corporations 
now  set  toe  agenda  for  the 
EU,  Nafta,  toe  World  Trade 
Organisation  and  the  Asian 
“tiger"  economies.  Their  ex- 
ecutives fill  the  advisory  com- 
mittees of  the  global  bodies 
which  sit  in  secret;  they  ad- 
vise toe  national  politicians; 
they  unsparingly  lobby  toe 
parliamentarians  and  the  pol- 
icy makers  and  have  es 
access  to  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment; and,  with  next  to  no 
social  remit,  they  set  an 
agenda  designed  purely  to 
maximise  the  financial 
returns  of  toe  few  and  to  out- 
manoeuvre the  myriad 
(though  increasingly  orga- 
nised and  virulent)  citizen 
groups  which  press  for  social 
accountability,  monitoring 
and  clear  codes  of  conduct. 


T IS  not  sleaze  fo  the 
sense  of  brown-paper 
envelopes;  but  corporate 
affairs  are  today  fabu- 
lously cosy,  un transpar- 
ent and  fo  many  cases  exist 
right  on  the  limits  of  what 
societies  consider  ethical. 
Steel  and  Morris  have  risked 
all  to  confront  one  of  the  most 
powerful  corporations  on 
earth  and  have  done  what  no 
other  well-resourced  group  or 
nongovernmental  group  was 
prepared  to  do. 

McLibel  the  trial  resembled 
nothing  more  than  a bizarre 
public  enquiry  into  a corpora- 
tion whose  sense  of  broader 
social  responsibility  was 
honed  to  self-advancement  in 
many  areas.  The  company  ex- 
ecutives who  paraded 
through  the  courtroom  above 
all  suggested  that  what  was 
good  for  McDonald's  was  good 
for  everyone.  There  was  little 
or  no  comprehension  that 
quite  legal  activities  might  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public  or 
even  a libel  court  It  was  an 
extraordinary  snapshot  of 
corporate  faith  and  fealty  fo 
the  1990s;  of  how  we  live 

today,  and  how  corporations 
treat  people,  animals  and 
nature. 

It  is  unimaginable  that  any 
company  will  be  so  arrogant 
or  so  stupid  to  go  through  the 
same  experience  again.  It  is 
equally  unimaginable  that 
Steel  mid  Morris,  having  in- 
vested so  much  of  their  life  in 
the  case,  will  let  it  end  here. 
When  Paul  Preston,  the  UK 
president  of  McDonald's,  said 
just  before  the  trial  began 
that  being  with  McDonald’s 
"isn't  a job,  it's  a life”,  they 
began  to  understand  what  he 
meant.  We  should  thank 
them,  warmly. 


John  Vidal,  the  Guardian's 
environment  editor.  Is  author  oi 
McLibel  (Macmillan,  £15.99} 


Why  readers 
go  overboard 
for  my  column 


Bel  Littlejohn 


LOSE  friends  tell  me 
that  my  trouble  Ls  I'm 
just  too  honest.  Hell,  i 
can  live  with  that.  You  could 
even  say  it  was  my  job.  Let 
other  columnists  be  "witty", 
"ironic”  or  "intelligent".  I'm 
a writer.  It's  my  job  to  tell  it 
like  it  is.  Readers,  lovely  read- 
ers, write  in  by  their  hurt 
dreds  to  congratulate  me  an 
my  “searing  honesty".  "Your 
honesty  ls  so  searing,"  one  of 
them  wrote  last  week,  “it  has 
made  me  want  to  have  mine 
seared  too.  What  method  do 
you  recommend?" 

One  helluva  lot  of  women  — 
men  too  — have  followed  the 
brave  lead  set  by  me  when  I 
began  my  widely  acclaimed 
Another  Week  Of  Misery 
column  fo  the  Observer  four 
years  back.  Good  luck  to  them 

— or  rather  bad  luck  to  them, 
because  a fair  dose  of  bad  luck 
is  vital  if  they  want  to  keep 
their  columns  relevant. 

I'll  tell  you  how  it  began.  In 
April.  1993.  I was  asked  to 
write  a piece  for  toe  Observer 
on  The  Pleasures  Of  Spring: 
daffodils,  sunshine,  frolicking 
lambs,  chirruping  birdies,  toe 
earth  renewed,  all  that  crap. 
The  weekend  before  I was  due 
to  deliver  my  piece,  my  then 
partner.  GeoiT,  announced 
that  he  had  to  “get  my  karma 
sorted  out  by  unscrewing  my 
head  and  really  wrapping  it 
round  some  heavy  thinking  as 
to  where  it’s  at  and  where  I'm 
at”.  Geoff  ls  a high-ranking 
management  consultant  with 
McKinsey,  so  he  had  to  fit  this 
into  a single  weekend. 

Some  kind  of  Pleasurable 
Spring  that  turned  out  to  be. 
The  piece  wrote  itself  it  was 
that  honest.  Through  a 
specially  formulated  pro- 
gramme on  my  PC,  I wrote  toe 
first  word  of  each  paragraph 

— *T\  And  then  1 compiled  a 
check-list  of  all  toe  things  that 
rode  roughshod  into  my  mind 
at  toe  mention  of  the  word 
spring'. 

1)  Just  six  months  'til  winter. 

2)  Lambs  to  toe  slaughterhouse. 

3)  Poisonous  snakes  and  ver- 
min come  out  of  hibernation. 
4}  Only  18  months  'til  toe 
winter  after  next. 

3)  Daisy  chains  can  be  fatal  if 
they  get  stuck  fo  the  throat. 

6)  Men  — you  can't  trust  them 
in  spring. 

7)  Or  at  any  other  time  of  toe 
year  for  that  matter. 

8)  They  leave  you  on  a Friday 
evening  — the  day  they  prom- 
ised to  put  up  toe  shelves, 
take  the  rubbish  to  the  dump, 
do  something  about  the  gar- 
den, clear  up  the  garage,  lose 
weight,  ring  up  your  mum 
with  an  apology,  pull  up  their 
socks  and  sort  out  toe  ac- 
counts. And  they  don't  even 


have  the  grace  to  tell  you 
why. 

1 took  it  from  there,  my  pain 
and  misery  pouring  out  on  to 
toe  page  for  everyone  to  read 
and  enjoy  that  Sunday.  Read- 
ers, sick  to  death  of  phoney 
columns  written  by  phoney 
columnists  with  equally  pho- 
ney names,  responded  to  my 
confessional  outpourings.  The 
editor,  sensing  we  were  on  to 
something,  altered  the  title 
from  The  Pleasures  Of  Life  to 
the  more  appealing  Another 
Week  Of  Misery  — and  the 
letters  came  flooding  in. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months.  I wrote  1.000 
words  every  weekend  about 
whatever  made  me  most  mis- 
erable during  too  previous 
week.  I felt  a degree  of  respon- 
sibility to  my  readers  not  to 
resort  to  the  slick  profession- 
alism of  the  "well-turned 
phrase",  the  "cogent  argu- 
ment" or  the  “keen  observa- 
tion'*. These  were  games  1 
refused  to  play.  One  week,  1 
would  write  about  queuing 
for  the  “fewer  than  six  items" 
till  in  Salisbury's  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  person  in  front 
of  me  had  eight  items.  The 
next  week.  1 would  write 
about  how  a stepladder  1 had 
bought  from  the  local  garden 
centre  was  almost  Impossible 
to  dismantle  — possibly  a 
metaphor  for  my  marriage. 
The  following  week  1 would 
try'  fo  communicate  that  I was 
bored,  unhappy,  fed  up  — 
using  all  my  powers  as  a 
writer  to  make  the  reader  feel 
likewise. 

These  days.  Geoff  is  out  of 
the  picture  (you're  welcome  to 
him.  love)  bul  1 still  try  to 
start  with  sparingly  honest 
details  about  my  day-to-day 
life,  just  to  draw  toe  reader  in. 
Recent  first  sentences  have 
begun.  "What  was  I doing, 
making  myself  a cup  of  in- 
stant coffee  at  11.00  when  I 
usually  wait  until  11.30?": 
“Where  can  l find  a salad- 
strainer  that  actually 
works?";  and  "Sometimes,  I 
look  at  the  keyboard,  and  1 
can't  think  of  anything  to 
write"  — in  feet  I'm  develop- 
ing this  last  one  into  a series. 


I 


AM  often  asked  what  I do 
if  I have  nothing  to  write 
about.  Easy.  I nudge 
events  fo  the  right  direction. 
For  instance,  a piece  which 
drew  the  most  enthusiastic 
reader  feedback  ("anguished" 
raved  one,  “desperate”  an- 
other) was  The  Tears  I Wept 
Upon  Drowning  The  Kittens. 
Until  that  morning  I hadn’t 
even  thought  of  it.  But  I 
looked  at  my  blank  screen, 
then  I looked  at  the  clock 
ticking  its  way  to  toe  dead- 
line, then  I looked  at  those 
kittens,  then  at  the  bucket  in 
the  corner  of  toe  room.  After  a 
brief  struggle  and  a bit  of 
splashing,  1,000  compassion- 
ate words  flooded  out.  My  pur- 
pose? To  make  you,  the 
reader,  see  that  you’re  not  the 
only  one  who's  miserable, 
you’re  not  the  only  one  who 
suffers.  Bel  suffers  too  — in 
feet  this  year  she's  widely 
rumoured  to  be  winning  a 
major  award  for  it. 


A new  business 
partner  for  £2399 
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Julia  Smith 


JULIA  Smith,  who 
has  died  In  her  late 
sixties,  was  associ- 
ated with  many  of 
the  BBC's  most  suc- 
cessful series  and  soaps,  in- 
cluding the  consistent  ratings 
leader,  EastEnders,  watched 
by  up  to  30  million  viewers, 
and  one  soap  im typically  con- 
cocted as  a marketing  exer- 
cise. Eldorado,  which  failed  to 
win  over  the  critics  or  the 
cynically-expected  audiences 

and  lost  the  BBC  tnFWnng  of 
pounds. 

The  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  Smith's  greatest  suc- 
cess. EastEnders,  were  also 
those  of  herself  as  a series 
producer  or  script  editor:  a 
strong  narrative  line,  an  in- 
sistence that  social  realism 
should  include  adultery, 
abortion,  homosexuality,  Ille- 
gitimacy, imprisonment,  drug 
fairing,  drunkenness  and  any- 
thing  else  normally  swept 
under  the  carpet  and  likely  to 
get  up  Mary  Whitehouse's : 
nose;  and  what  some  per-  = 
ceived  as  a shortage  of 
warmth  and  humour. 

Julia  Smith  took  herself 
seriously  in  the  best  and  per- 
haps worst  senses  of  the 
phrase.  The  failure  of  Eldar- , 
ado,  the  story  of  British  and 
other  expatriates  whiling 
their  lives  away  to  no  great 
purpose  except  to  exhibit  to 
the  viewers  their  suntans  in 
sunny  Costa  del  Sol,  affected 
her  badly. 

That  soap  began  in  embryo 
in  1991  after  preliminary 
talks  with  Tony  Holland,  her 


Jnlia  Smith  — the  severity  of  a superior  in  a religions  order 


Billy  McShane 


scriptwriter/ director  and  pro- 
fessional associate  for  20 
years;  was  on  screen  In  1992 
with  the  help  of  an  entire 
Spanish  village  and  sur- 
roundings built  virtually  as 
an  outdoor  studio,  and  ended 
in  1994  amid  recrimination 
that  was  only  stifled  with 
difficulty. 

She  pointed  out  in  1992. 
when  it  was  announced  she 
was  “taking  a break  from  pro- 
duction" that  it  had  been  her 
practice  to  “drain"  herself 
into  all  her  projects;  hut  her 
departure  from  Eldorado  and 
then  its  departure  from  the 
screen  might  have  floored  a 
much  less  intense  human , 
being.  Even  the  then  Arts 
Minister,  David  MeUor.  had 
gone  on  record  as  concerned 
about  the  £10  million  a year 
the  BBC  was  spending  on  die 
Spanish  soap. 

The  fact  that  she  bad  left 
EastEnders,  a constant  suc- 
cess despite  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  constant  criti- 
cism from  some  quarters  of 
its  social  grittiness,  only  to 
pursue  the  Spanish  illusion 
that  a collection  of  rootless 
characters  in  luxurious  limbo 
could  come  alive  if  they  wan 
stereotyped  enough,  possibly 
added  to  the  pain.  When  she 
left  EastEnders  she  had 
vowed  she  would  never  take 
on  a similar  long-term  propo- 
sition again  which  was  an- 
other cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  irony  was 
compounded  by  the  feet  that 
nothing  in  her  personal  back- 
ground would  have  indicated 


that  anything  like  soaps 

would  become  her  forte. 

Julia  Smith,  who  had  been 
working  in  television  far  over 
30  years,  beginning  with 
adapting  Shakespeare  plays 
Tor  the  BBC  after  leaving  the 
Royal  College  of  Dramatic 
Art,  was  bom  In  London,  the 
daughter  of  the  principal  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at: the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  Her  unde 
was  Herbert  Menges.  a music 


The  strengths  of 
EastEnderswere  a 
strong  narrative 
line  and  an 
insistence  on 
social  realism 

arranger  for  Gielgud  and 
Olivier  productions.  Her  fam- 
ily home  was  in  Bedford 
Park,  the  stylish  part  of  Chis- 
wick in  west  London,  which 
was  designed  as  Britain’s  first 
garden  suburb.  She  retained 
the  family  home,  living  there 
on  her  own  except  for  Rowley, 
the  dog  made  famous  as  An- 
gie and  Dirty  Den's  dog  In  the 
Queen  Vic.  the  EastEnders’s 
pub. 

There  was  certainly  noth- 
ing gritty  about  her  own 
social  background.  During 
the  war  she  was  evacuated  to 
the  West  Country,  where  she 
went  to  boarding  schooL  On 


returning  to  London,  she 
went  to  RADA  but  decided 
that  with  her  serious  fece  she 

iould  never  bo  an  ingenue  or 

tarffegladty  and  Instead  went 
twin : stage  management  for 


The  BBC  asked  her,  when 
She  was  hi. her  twenties,  to 
adapt  the  stags  production  of 
Mcnotti’s  The  Consul  with 
Laurence  Olivier  for  televi- 
sion. After  several  years  with 
the  BBC,  she  went  back  to  the 
theatre,  working  for  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  for  two  years,  bat 
returned  to  BBC  television  in 
1963  to  direct  her  first  play. 
She  wen t on  to  direct  17  epi- 
sodes of  Doctor  Finlay’s  Case- 
bools.  Doctor  Who,  The  JVeic* 
comers.  The  Railway 
Children,  Z Cars  and  Spy 
TVOP. 

Zt  was  in  the  1960s,  when 
she  was  script-editing  the  cult 
series,  Z Ctxre,  ' that  she  first 
worked  with  Tony  Holland  as 
director.  They  then  worked 
together  on  a hospital  series, 
Angels,  and  cm  District  Nurse, 
before  EastEnders,  Few  be- 
grudged her  special  BAFTA 
award  in  1988  for  services  to 


five  with  similar  prohknu 
who  had-  bewrmtohamflWP: 
she  wanted  to  show  that  an 
unplanned  pregnancy  Peed: 
not  wreck  a life.  Similarly, 
she  wssJceaxto  show  a homo- 
sexual refettonsMp  Uia  good 
light  to Eldorado.  Mary  Whi* 
tebouse  and  her  supporters: 
were  not  entirely  convinced 
by  the  motivation: 

Julia  Smith,  who  always  de- 
fended her  creations  with  the 
combative  severity  of  a supo-  - 
rior  In  a religious  order.Ttow- 
ever  inconsistent  that  mfeftt 
seem  to  some  of  her  critics, 
admitted  that  she  had  never 
watched  a soap  before  Angels 
and  had  never  seen  any  epi- 
serttb  cf  Coronation  Street 
- It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
she  was  sometimes  called  The 
Godmother.  Though  she  was. 
apt  to  address  bar  colleagues 
and  cast  as  "Darting",  she 
had  a formidable  manner  that 
sometimes  disintegrated  info 
scarcely  controUM  hystmria. 
A member  of  the  production 
team  of  Eldorado;  admittedly 
not  the  most  relaxed  produc- 
tion of  her  distinguished 
career,  said  she  had  such  wild 
mood  swings  that  he  was  able 
to  deal  with  her  only  by  tell- 
ing himself  she  was  the  same 
age  as  his  grandmother,  so 
should  be  treated  Hke  his 
grandmother  ignored.  It  can- 
not have  been  easy. 


The  long  march  from  Jarrow  to  a bitter  end 

WITH  the  death  of  | would  be  accommodated  I giant  cranes  demolished,  it  [ 

William  McShane,  along  the  road.  was.  In  the  words  of  a local 

aged  86,  one  of  the  It  had  even  been  decided  man,  “as  if  a blanket  had 
last  links  with  a I how  many  miles  thev  would  settled  over  the  town. . 


WITH  the  death  of 
William  McShane, 
aged  86,  one  of  the 
last  links  with  a 
great  event  of  the  depression 
years  is  finally  lost.  In  Octo- 
ber 1936,  William  (Billy) 
McShane  marched  to  London 
as  part  of  the  Jarrow  Cru- 
sade, the  most  famous  of  the 
hunger  marches. 

Billy  McShane  was  born 
and- lived  aU-hfe  life -in  Jar- 
row. His  life  — apart  from  his 
participation  in  a historical 
symbol  of  the  period  — was 
characterised  by  long  periods 
of  unemployment,  and  a 
strong  family.  He  left  school 
at  14,  later  joined  the  army 
(where  he  became  a skilled 
amateur  boxer)  but  never 
saw  active  service.  He  was 
called  home  to  care  for  his 
alcoholic  father,  who  had 
come  from  Ireland  to  live  in 
Jarrow. 

When  Billy  McShane  was 
chosen  to  take  part  in  the 
march  in  1936,  he  was  25, 
unemployed  and  married, 
and  bis  first  three  children 
(there  were  to  be  seven  more) 
were  aged  five,  four  and 
three.  Their  mother  took 
them  to  the  town  hall,  where 
the  whole  of  Jarrow  had 
turned  out  to  send  the  march- 
ers on  their  way.  The  march 
was  well-organised  and  pre- 
pared, down  to  how  they 


would  be  accommodated 
along  the  road. 

It  had  even  been  decided 
how  many  miles  they  would 
walk  each  day  — and  the  200 
men  (all  unemployed)  were 
hand-picked  for  fitness, 
strength  and  good  health.  At 
the  head  of  the  march  was 
the  Jarrow  Petition,  thou- 
sands of  signatures  locked  in 
aJ  metal  casket,  which  was 
.ritually- stored,  in  police 
stations  overnight. 

The  effect  on  the  towns  and 
villages  along  the  route  was 
extraordinary.  The  marchers 
were  welcomed  with  hospi- 
tality, food  and  even  enter- 
tainment In  Leicester,  the 
local  Co-operative  workers 
stayed  up  all  night  repairing 
their  boots.  Across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  they  attracted 
much  sympathy  — a Conser- 
vative Party  agent  said: 
“There  can  be  no  politics 
when  people  are  fighting  for 
their  bread  and  butter."  The 
marchers  had  set  out  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  country  how 
bad  things  were  in  the  "dis- 
tressed areas". 

But,  above  all,  they  were 
going  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment and  bring  work  back  to 
Jarrow.  Palmer's  shipyard, 
and  the  steelworks,  had  been 
the  town's  chief  source  of 
employment,  and  when  it 
was  closed  down  and  the 


March  to  tell  the  country  how  bad  things  were  in  Jarrow 


giant  cranes  demolished,  it 
was.  In  the  words  of  a local 
man,  “as  if  a blanket  had 
settled  over  the  town. . 

There  was  nothing  for  the 
men  to  do  but  hang  around 
the  streets:  three  out  of  five 
were  out  of  work.  "Nobody 
could  know  what  it  was  like," 
said  Billy.  But  the  govern- 
ment cut  public  spending,  in- 
troduced the  universally 
loathed  means  test  and  wait- 
ed for  a "natural”  recovery. 

Against  this  background  of 
deprivation,  the  people  of 
Jarrow  decided  to  march  to 
London.  It  was  not  the  first ! 
march  of  its  kind  but  the 
best-remembered.  The 
reasons  are  perhaps  con- 
nected to  the  efforts  Jarrow 
made  to  be  “respectable", 
and  as  far  as  possible  “non- 
political".  All  the  other  hun- 
ger marches  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s  were  organised  by  the 
NTJWM  (The  National  Unem- 
ployed Workers'  Movement), 
which  had  links  with  the 
Communist  Party,  and  their 
arrival  in  London  was  gener- 
ally greeted  with  a large 
police  presence,  and  there 
were  violent  confrontations. 

The  state  seemed  genuinely 
afraid  of  a popular  insurrec- 
tion and  the  marchers  were 
secretly  filmed  as  they  ar- 
rived. They  were  routed 
down  streets  to  avoid  budd- 
ing sites  in  case  the  bricks 
proved  a temptation.  Film 
newsreel  companies  were 
asked  by  the  Special  Branch 
to  “refrain  from  making  pic- 
tures of  either  the  marches 
or  the  meetings,”  an  injunc- 
tion dearly  ignored  in  the 
case  of  Jarrow. 

Billy  McShane  described 
the  excitement  and  relief 
when  the  marchers  arrived 
In  London  after  four  weeks 
on  the  road.  “Edgware-Road, 
from  there,  wen,  they  started 
crying,  and  the  heavens 
opened  out.  I was  soaking. 
We  had  got  our  cloaks  on, 
you  know,  hut  you  saw  the 
people  crying.” 

Bat  these  emotions  turned 
rapidly  to  anger  as  they  real- 
ised they  were  going  to  be 
ignored.  “We  got  turned 
down.  We  got  a cup  of  tea. 


McShane . . . *We  got  a cap  of  tea.  When  we  got  turned  down  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  was  it’ 


they  gave  ns  a cup  of  tea. 
When  we  got  turned  down  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that 
was  it  You  knew  you  were 
finished.” 

Their  reception  in  Parlia- 
ment was  derisory.  They 
were  sent  on  a river  trip 
courtesy  of  an  MP  who  had 
suddenly  announced  he 
would  open  a small  factory  in  1 
Jarrow  — a promise  never  i 
fulfilled.  In  what  must  have 
been  a calculated  manoeuvre, 
the  marchers  were  excluded 
from  the  crowning  moment 
of  their  crusade  — the  hand- 
ing over  of  the  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  They  felt 


betrayed  and  humiliated. 

His  daughter  Florence  says 
BxUy  came  back  an  angry 
man.  He  was  glad  he  went  it 
was  a great  achievement  for 
him,  but  the  government 
“didn't  want  to  know".  Yet 
they  still  felt  it  had  been 
worthwhile,  despite  their 
failure  to  get  what  they  had 
marched  for.  “They  were  sat- 
isfied in  their  own  hearts 
that  at  least  they  had  tried.” 

The  solidarity  of  marching 
and  putting  their  case  collec- 
tively had  its  own  rewards. 
And  they  felt  they  had  the 
support  of  people  eveywhere. 
But  Jarrow  got  nothing.  It 


took  the  war  to  bring  work 
back  to  the  town.  After  the 
war  the  ships  came  back,  but 
the  yard  never  reopened. 
Billy  McShane  found  work 
cleaning  the  tanks  of  visiting 
ships,  and  worked  his  way  up 
to  foreman.  He  retired  in 
1976,  and  helped  care  for  his 
grandchildren.  Two  years 
later  his  wife  died  leaving 
him  devastated.  | 

Jarrow  today  is  not  tbe 
bleak  landscape  of  Victorian 
back-to-back  terraces  Billy 
knew.  Most  of  the  original 
housing  was  demolished  in 
the  1950s  and  a shining  new 
Jarrow  created.  When  Billy 


McShane  moved  house,  he 
refused  to  keep  the  old  furni- 
ture, because  he  believed  it 
would  carry  bugs  from  the 
old  house.  His  daughter 
speaks  of  the  old  Jarrow  of 
her  childhood  with  nostalgia 
for  the  loss  of  community. 
“We  lived  life  to  the  fulL” 
But  it  was  a struggle. 

Billy  McShane  is  survived 
by  nine  of  his  10  children  and 
40  grandchildren. 

Sham  Uknafttky 

Billy  McShane,  Jarrow  marcher:  . 
bom  April  4,  ifiii:  died  June  17.  ' 
1997 


GLYNN  “Scotty”  Wolfe,  the 
man  listed  in  the  Guinness 
Book  of  Records  as  being  mar- 
ried the  most  — 29  times  — 
has  died  of  heart  disease  in 
California  at  the  age  of  88.  His 
wife,  Linda  Ess  ex-Wolfe,  who 
is  56,  held  the  record  of  the 
most-married  woman.  He  was 
her  23rd  husband.  They  had 
planned  to  renew  their  vows 
today,  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  marriage.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  19  children  and  at 
least  40  grandchildren. 


Death  Notices 

EMMER80N.  Man.  FYnuMU.  Scotland 
P*d  Sunday  nm  Jum  iwtT  in  momwy 


from  ail  hta  Mwtdm.  ratsthns  ana  comoara. 
A due  vtalDMiy  onui  pie  end. 
FOTMjHMQKAM,  Jam—.  DM  goocalulty 
on  i am  jum  aflar  u kvra  mans  bfamrt* 
borne  Ha  enrlchad  us  Ml  Prwalo  tunamf. 
□□nation*  to  Si.  Helena's  Hosplcv. 
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0171  713  4507  or  <U  0171  7J3  <U?9  between 
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Jackdaw 


Hands  up 

YOU  are  being  stalked.  An 
unseen  danger  lurks  close  by. 
You  can  sense  its  presence 
whether  you're  alone  or  in 
company.  It  watches  you  at 
work  and  is  waiting  when 
you  goto  bed,  always  looking 
for  the  chance  to  take  you  un- 
awares. And,  terrifyingly, 
tbere’snothing  you  can  do 
about  it  because  the  threat  is 
not  some  hired  killer  or  es- 
caped wild  animal.  but  from 
part  of  your  own  body. 

It  sounds  like  fantasy  — 
but  this  is  reality  for  the 
handful  of  unfortunates  who 
suffer  from  a bizarre  and  lit- 
tle-known medical  condition 
called  Alien  Hand  Syndrome, 


where  one  hand  takes  on  a 
life  of  its  own. 

“I  was  on  a bus,"  an  Argen- 
tinian sufferer  recalled, 
“when  I noticed  a hand  ap- 
proaching me  from  the  right, 
from  behind,  and  trying  to 
catch  me.  It  grasped  my  trou- 
ser Leg  and  would  not  let  go. 
At  first  I thought  somebody 
was  trying  to  rob  me,  but 
then  I realised  it  was  my  own 
right  band." 

If  your  right  hand  doesn’t 
know  what  your  left  hand  Is 
doing  you  could  be  in  danger, 
according  to  Bizarre. 

The  big  sleep 

IF  a song  does  come  to  us  in 
the  dream  state,  it  is  better  to 
look  at  it  as  a soul  event,  com- 
ing from  a sacred  place,  and 
our  response  should  prefera- 
bly be  one  of  gratefulness  and 
a search  for  any  possible 
gleaning  for  our  personal 
journey. 

Then,  to  fashion  the  song 
or  art  received  into  a share- 
able form  for  the  enjoyment 
and/or  edification  of  the 
greater  community  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  additional  “obli- 
gation” and  next  step,  if  one 


so  chooses.  Artists,  scien- 
tists, and  all  kinds  of  creative 
people  have  been  using  the 
dream  state  to  solve  prob- 
lems. The  key  is  to  look  at  it 
as  a gift  rather  than  as  a tech- 
nique for  time  management 
Dream  analyst  Barbara  St 
Johnon  how  to  write  in  your 
sleep,  in  Songwriter’s 
Monthly. 

Young  guns 

WHAT’S  interesting  about 
this  summer's  list  of  young 
heroes  is  not  just  who's  on  it  ; 
hut  who  isn’t  BradPitt, 

Keanu  Reeves  and  Johnny 
Depp-  Their  ambivalence 
about  feme  is  well  estab- 
lished. But  it’s  too  simplistic 

to  say  they  don't  want  to  be 
superstars;  what  they  really 
don’t  want  is  to  trade  their 
souls  for  box-office  receipts. 

If  you're  a thirty-some- 
thing star,  you  entered  your 
teens  in  the  mid-1970s  pre- 
cisely as  De  Niro,  A1  Pacino 
and  Dustin  Hoffinan  were 
giving  some  of  their  most  as- 
tonishing performances  and 
blurring  foe  lines  between 

character  and  leading  man. 
Now  you  yourself  are  famous 


at  a time  when  feme  has  less 
to  do  with  credibility  than 
ever  before. 

You’re  almost  as  obsessed 
with  depth — and  as  wary  of 
commerce  and  artifice — as 
your  peers  in  Pearl  Jam. 

They  want  you  to  be  another 
Terminator?  He  was  a robot, 
for  God's  sake. 

Newsweek  on  the  new  genera-. 

tion  of  reluctant  heroes. 

High  Tech 

FOR  every  optimist  who  be- 
lieved computer  tech  was  a 
liberation,  there  was  a pessi-  - 
mist  who  figured  it  was  a 
threat  and  figures  like  Har- 
lan Ellison,  Philip  K Dick  and 
Samuel  R Delany  have  all 
told  foe  dystopian  side  erf  the 
story. 

Which  belief  is  right?  Nei- 
ther. The  invention  of  foe  per- 
sonal computer  was  some- 
thing that  was  completely 
missed  by  foe  prophets  of  the 
past  They  were  too  busy  ar- 
guing over  whether  the  ghost 
in  the  mainframe  was  God or 
foe  Devil  to  notice  that  the 
real  world  had  moved  on  and 
miniaturised.  This  is  ironic, 
given  that  predicting  foe 


future  is  popularly  viewed  as 
one  of  the  occupational  duties 
of  the  SF  writer.  But  for  every 
H G Wells  (who  foretold  the 
use  of  foe  tank  and  the  atom 
bomb)  or  Arthur  C Clarke 
(who  came  up  with  foe  idea  of 
the  communications  satel- 
lite). there  are  a score  of  bug- 
eyed fantasists  (remember 
robot  mining,  underwater 
cities,  electric  cars  or 
teleportation?) 

The  final  irony  may  be  that 
the  future  of  technology  goes 
beyond  Good  and  Evil  to  be- 
come simply  Boring. 
Tomorrow’s  world . Arena. 

Tourist  trap  I 

YOU  see  herds  [of  tourists] 
everywhere  now  that  foe 


weather  is  milder,  clumping' 
at  crosswalks,  waiting  for  the 
lead  sheep  to  make  a move.  A 
traffic  light  changes  and  sud- 
denly they  stampede,  mow- 
ing down  whatever  stands  in 
their  path.  They  mass  on  the 
opposite  corner  and  stand  to 
ruminate. 

What  the  tourists  don’t 
know  is  that  their  resting 
place  can  be  a perilous  thing 

here:  a safe  might  falL  a crane 


snap,  someone  you  know 
might  gain  minute  profes- 
sional or  social  advantage. 
New  York  weekly.  The  VWage 
Voice  translates  Walk,  Don’t 
Walk  signs. 

Empty  words 

OF  all  foe  lost  arts — foe 
stained  glass  of  Chartres,  tbe 

tfles  of  Delft,  theinkofGuten- 

burg,  foe  memory  system  of 
foe  Renaissance,  the  stogtwg 

~ ‘ 


of  the  castrati,  the  speech  of 
foe  ancient  Romans,  foe  poet 
ry  of  foe  minnesingers,  illu- 
minated manuscripts.  Gobe- 
lin tapestry,  real  tennis,  old 


ings,  penmanship,  mother- 
hood. savoir fittre,  and  dolce 
fitr  ntente — the  most  la- 
mented art  is  foeart  of 
conversation. 

Where  Is  the  despot  of  the 
breakfast  table  today?  Where 
are  the  after-dinner  racon- 
teurs? The  salon  lions?  The 
philosophers,  strolling  in  the 
gardens  and  ordering  the 
world  through  talk? 

New  York  Review  of  books 
on  the  (lost)  art  qf  conversation. 

Tourist  trap  II 

TRAVELLING  never  was  an 
occupation  for  foe  faint- 
hearted. Even  foe  rich  cannot 
cushion  themselves  against 
wrecks,  crashes,  bandits, 
terrorists,  thieves  or  food  poi- 
soning. The  rest  of  us  have  to 
fear,  besides  these  dangers,  of 
every  discomfort,  incon- 
venience and  humiliation. 


Why  travel? . . .ra, 


foe  ir  money — and  although 
there  is  a compensating 
human  inclination  to  be  hos- 
pitable to  guests,  it  is  severely 
strained  by  the  kind  of  tour- 
ist invasions  that  nrecom- 
monplace  today. 

Yet  people  are  either  so 
bored  at  home  or  so  easily  - 
gulled  by  the  travel  industry 
that  this  overcrowded,  dicey  ■ 
and  potentially  disastrous  ac- 
tivity has  come  to  be  seen, 
even  by  the  unadventurous, 
as  one  of  Fife's  major  prizes. 

Indeed,  simply  to  caU  In  . 
question  the  great  good  that 
Is  travel,  with  its  supposedly 
restorative,  life  enhancing «- 
facta,  is  regarded  as  peculiar, 
if  not  heretical — equivalent 
to  denying  the  evidence  of 
heaven  in  n predominantly 
religious  society. 

Tht' false  glamour  of  travel  In 
the  Royal  Academy  of  A rts 
magazine.  RA. 
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Domestic  politics  will  rule  economic 
summit,  writes  IAN  BLACK  in  Denver 


BILL  Clinton  Is  in  World  Trade  Organization, 
the  cbalr  and  he's  the  Paris  Club  and  the  OECD. 
fartHwg  it  “the  Sum-  Russia  also  needs  to  he  kept 

mit  of  the  Eight",  on  board  over  a range  of  other 
The  name  says  it  sensitive  international  issues: 
all.  When  Boris  Yeltsin  joins  nuclear  proliferation,  not 
the  leaders  of  the  world's  undermining  the  US-led  con- 
seven  richest  industrial  de~  tainment  of  Iraq  and  particl- 
mocracles  for  dinner  in  Den-  pa  ting  in  efforts  to  keep  the 
ver  this  evening  he  win  be  faltering  Arab- Israeli  peace 


rr.r.  Clinton  is  in 

the  chair  and  he's 
««'nvwg  It  “the  Sum- 


breaking  new  ground. 

Denver  1997  goes  beyond 


process  on  track. 

With  Nato*s  Madrid  summit 


the  awkward  phrases  of  three  weeks  away,  Paris  and 
recent  post-Cald  War  years  — Rome  are  angry  that  Wash  Ing- 
the  G7  plus  <me,  or  the  P (for  ton  has  quashed  their  hopes 


political)  8. 


that  Romania  and  Slovenia,  os 


Rwandan  refugees  begging  for  food  in  Goma  before  the  fall  of  the  Mobutu  regime  in  Zaire  graphically  illustrated  the  new  mood  of  self-reliance  in  Africa  photograph  bwc  uakh 

Africa’s  turn  at  top  table 


This  time,  President  Yeltsin  well  as  Poland.  Hungary  and 
takes  part  in  every  session  of  the  Czech  Republic,  can  be  in- 
the  three-day  talkfest  except  vited  to  join  the  first  wave  or 
one  on  purely  economic  eastwards expansloa 
issues.  Further  east,  the  Hong 

Mr  Clinton,  Tony  Blair,  Kong  handover  Is  concentrat- 
Helmut  Kohl,  Jacques  Chirac,  ing  minds,  with  Mr  Blair  hop- 


Italy's  Romano  Prodi,  Cana- 
da's Jean  Chretien  and  Ja- 


ing  to  persuade  waverers  like 
France  and  Canada  to  follow 


pan’s  Ryu  taro  Hashimoto  all  the  British-Amerlcan  line  and 


welcome  him  to  disruiiM:  the 
“security  threats  of  tomor- 
row" — terrorism,  crime. 


boycott  China’s  Inauguration 
ceremony  for  the  handpicked 
body  replacing  the  elected 


drugs,  disease  and  nuclear  Legislative  Council- 
safety.  on  top  of  the  tradi-  With  no  big  international 


Clinton  Is  SGttinQ  out  to  Irft  th©  d0bt  burdsn  has  arrived,  but  it  has  five  children  will  not  live  to  resolve  the  problems  of  premise  that  not  everything  trade  and  financial  reform.  ^ leader  here  will  be  playing  to 

* ~ , r- » , * nn\/  ■'3St^SSS9JS^  coaatnesaS  until  the  age  of  five.  their  poorer  counterparts”.  Is  going  wrong  with  the  conti-  And  with  little  more  than  a a domestic  gallery.  Mr  Clin- 

Ol  banaran  TnnejG,  WTTlOS  LARRY  ELLIOTT  ™ North,  rather  than  the  The  scale  of  the  problem  ex-  But  one  year  on,  not  one  nent's  economy.  Despite  the  week  left  before  the  handover  ton  can  boast  a robust  econo- 

poor  countries  of  the  South.  plains  why  aid  agencies  have  country  has  benefited  from  brutality  in  Rwanda  and  ofHoneKnne.  there  are  honps  mv.  with  low  inflation  and 


OT  banaran  tnnoe.  writes  LARRY  ELLIOTT  ™ North  rather  than  the  The  scale  of  the  problem  ex-  But  one  year  on,  not  one  nent's  economy.  Despite  the  week  left  before  the  handover  ton  can  boast  a robust  econo- 

P^Muntries  of  the  South.  plains  why  aid  agencies  have  country  has  benefited  from  brutality  in  Rwanda  and  of  Hong  Kong,  there  are  hopes  my,  with  low  inflation  and 

xnrov  ~ . , , , burdens  have  risen  given  Mr  Clinton's  initiative  the  deal  agreed  in  Washing-  Zaire,  there  has  been  encour-  that  a strong  signal  from  here  unemployment  and  a shrink- 

surntnrt  has  Governments  and  develop-  over  toe  past  decade  and  for  a cautious  welcome.  Chris-  ton  last  autumn.  Foot-drag-  aging  evidence  that  some  will  help  preserve  autonomy  ing  budget  deficit,  though 

to  have  its  crown-  ment  agencies  are  united  to  countries  like  Mozambique,  tian  Aid  recalls  that  at  last  gtog  has  ensured  that  Uganda  nations  have  turned  toe  cor-  and  prosperity  _ 

tog  9UOTess,  adiplo-  .the  belief  that  something  has  Tanzania  and  Niger,  repay-  year’s  summit  in  Lyons,  — darling  of  the  creditor  ner  after  two  decades  of  de-  when  the  Cht- 

matic  tnumpb  that  to  be  done.  Africa  has  been  ments  absorb  more  than  toe  French  president  Jacques  nations  and  the  first  to  line  dining  per  capita  incomes,  nese  are  in  n.  » _ 

makes  the  whole  hard  hit  by  weak  prices  for  combined  national  budgets  Chirac,  said  the  gathering  for  HIPC  help  — win  not  get  Uganda  has  been  growing  at  8 charge.  I iiere  are  Hopes  OT  a 

razzmatazz  wortowile.  In  toe  commodities,  which  account  for  primary  health  and  ednea-  would  be  “a  landmark  to  the  its  debt  relief  until  next  year,  per  cent  a year  since  1992.  Mr  Yeltsin  *_  - t u 


eatiy  1990s  it  was  help  for  for  80  per  cent  of  its  exports,  tion.  As  a result,  human  de-  history  of  intepiatlnnai  fi-  Oxfem  says  toe  main  ad-  Oxfam  puts  it:  “In  stayed  away 

Russia  and  in  the  mid-1990s  ft  The  trade  liberalisation  vdopment  indicators  are  the  nance,  symbolised  px  efforts  vantage  of  Washington's  blue-  countries  such  as  Uganda,  Er-  from  last 

was  keeping  the  Gatt  trade  promised  by  the  Uruguay  lowest  to  toe  world:  one  to  made  by  industrial  countries  print  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  itrea,  Ethiopia,  Mali  and  Mo-  year's  Lyons 


liberalisation  talks  on  the 
road.  Anti-corruption  drives, 
crackdowns  on  drug 
smugglers,  action  on  terror- 
ism have  all  had  their  mo- 
ment Now  it  Is  Africa’s  turn. 

President  Bill  Clinton  has 
decided  that  the  1997  summit 
will  be  remembered  for  find- 
ing an  answer  to  toe  debt  bur- 
dens crippling  countries  to 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  to  typi- 
cal Qintonesque  fashion,  toe 
plan  seeks  to  help  poor 
countries  something  to 
help  themselves. 

The  US  will  go  ahead  on  a 
bilateral  basis  if  needs  be,  but 
hopes  and  expects  that  the 
rest  of  the  G7  wifi  sign  up. 
They  probably  will,  given 
that  toe  deal  offered  by  the 
White  House  is  market-driven 
and  hedged  witoconditions. 

Charlene  BarshefSky,  toe 
US  trade  representative,  said: 
“The  core  premises  of  our 
plan  are  that  those  nations 
willing  and  able  to  pursue  toe 
most  aggressive  growth-ori- 
ented economic  policies  — ' 
principally  by  opening  their 
economies  to  toe  world  mar- 
ketplace — are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  toe  engines  OT 
growth  on  the  continent.” 

There  are  three  main 1 
strands,  to  the  US  proposal, 
Partnership  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity  in 
Africa,  embracing  trade,  de- 
velopment assistance  and 
debt  The  US  is  offering  easier 
access  to  its  lucrative  domes- 
tic market  through  trade  pref- 
erences, maximum  debt 
reduction  Under  the  highly 
indebted  poor  countries 
(HIPC)  initiative,  and  modest 
sums  of  aid  to  lubricate  eco- 
nomic reform. 


British  commitment  could  save  lives  of 
trade  unionists,  argues  RUTH  MAYNE 

The  G7  meeting  will  be  Some  of  the  coimtries  n 
an  opportunity  for  toe  vocal  to  their  appos^PD 
Government  to  put  Its  . multilateral  efforts  to  prol 
commitment  to  labour  rights,  such  as  Coll 
human  rights  into  practice  by  bia,  are  topee  with  toe  w 
getting  the  for  a social  human  rights  records., 
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.- . some  of  the  countries  most 
vocal  In  their  opposition  to- 
multilateral  efforts  to  protect, 
labour  rights,  such  as  Colom- 
bia, are  tooee  with  toe  worst 
human  rights  records.. 

A social  clause  aims  to  im- 
prove labour  conditions  by 
making  WTO'  privileges  con- 
ijjtinnAT  on  compliance  with  a 
set  of  fundamental  rights  her 
low  which  no  governments 
would  let  their  workers  faff-  It 
would  give  workers  a tool 
they  could  use  to  put  pressure' 
on  their  governments  to  rec- 
ognise workers’  rights^- 

Part  of  the  case  for  a social 
danse  at  the  WTO  rests  on 
the  recognition  erf  toe  link  be- 
tween trade  and  labour  stan- 
dards. Despite  evidence  from 
toe  OECD  that  toe  abuse  of 
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labour  rights  does  not  confer 
long-term  competitive  advan- 
tage. the  pressures  from  glob- 
-allsatioq  have  helped  lower 

.labour  standards  in  rich  and 
poor  countries. 

Much  of  toe  controversy 
surrounding  the  social  clause  ■ 
frag  stemmed  from  misunder- 
standings. about  which  con- 
ventions it  would  include. 
Many  Third  World  govern- 
ments fear  that  it  would  be 
used  as  a means  of  destroying  , 
-their  comparative  advantage  j 
which  comes  from  low  wages. 
Yet  the  International  Corded- ; 
eration  of  Frpe  Trade  Unions’ 
proposal  only  suggests  Incor- 
porating the . seven  interna* 
tianaBy  recognised  core  In  ter - 
fflpHhnrfl  Iahcmr  Organisation 
conventions  covering  the 
rights  to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, collective,  bargaining, 
freedom  from  discrimination, 
equal  remnneraiion,  forced, 
labour  acfrchfid  labour: 
lifost.wro.membersare  al- 
ready' sjgiimories  to  these 

conventions.  Tbelr  incorpora- 

tioh-  to  a riause  could  not 
me^impostogaglobal  mini- 
mum wage  and  would  hot  pre^- 
vefit  poorer  countries  pursu- 
ing competitive  advantage 
based  on  low  Wages.  Oxfam, 


the  British  charity,  is  advo- 
cating a still  more  focused  ap- 
proach which  entails  Incorpo- 
rating to  toe  first  instance 
only  toe  two  ILO  conventions' 
ikaiing  with  toe  right  to  free- 
dom of  association  and  toe 
right  to  collective  bargaining. 

Another  legitimate  fear  of  | 
developing  countries  is  that 
trade  sanctions  would  mainly  ( 
be  employed  against  weaker 
economies. 

To  limit  this  possibility,  it 
is  vital  that  a social  clause  is 
jointly  administered  with  toe 
ILO  (which  represents  work- 
ers as  well  as  governments 
and  employers). 

The  ILO  would  monitor 
compliance  with  minimum 
labour  rights  and  would  pro- 
vide the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism in  toe  form  of  trade 
sanctions.  Sanctions  would 
ori&  be  used  as  a last  resort' 
after  allowing  a time  for 
countries  to  improve. 

Asocial  clause  of 
this  kind  , would  di- 
rectly benefit  work- 
ers in  countries  such 
as  China  and  Indonesia  and 
in  the  many  free  trade  zones 
and  export  industries  around 
the  world  where  basic  rights 


cuning  per  capita  incomes,  nese  are  in  _*  __ 

Uganda  hag  been  growing  at  8 charge.  * HCFC  3r©  llOpCS  OT  3 

per  cent  a year  since  1992.  Mr  Yeltsin  ej^—-- 

As  Oxfam  puts  it:  “In  stayed  away  OI1CJ  Signal  Oil  Hong 
countries  such  as  Uganda,  Er-  from  last  »%**■** 

itrea,  Ethiopia,  Mali  and  Mo-  year's  Lyons  I^Ong  TO  Help  preserve 
zambique,  Increasingly  self-  summit,  beset  ,„tn„  ,,  ...  .■  . . „=»,■ 

confident  governments  and  by  ill  health  autonomy  and  prosperity 
citizens  are  seeking  to  forge  a and  crucial 
more  self-reliant  future,  elections,  but 

Recent  events  in  Zaire  have  his  high  profile  in  Denver  White  House  officials  stress 
graphically  illustrated  toe  reflects  the  urgent  need  to  in-  that  dealing  with  global  prob- 
new  mood,  with  African  tegrate  Russia  into  wider  in-  lems  helps  people  at  home, 
beads  of  state  rather  than  temational  society  — Ignor-  President  Chirac  and  Chan- 
western  governments,  shap-  ing  criticism  that  its  poor  cellar  Kohl,  bruised  by  their 


zambique,  increasingly  self  summit,  beset 
confident  governments  and  by  ill  health 
citizens  are  seeking  to  forge  a and  crucial 


ing  the  course  of  events. 


free-market  and  democratic  electorates  and  the  European 


But  it  has  some  concerns,  credentials  do  not  justify  toe  single  currency,  are  certain  to 
First,  the  initiative  would  be  reception.  discuss  next  moves  on  toe 

limited  to.  a small  group  of  Politics  do:  Mr  Yeltsin's  euro  after  the  recent  ructions, 
countries.  Second,  It  would  meal  ticket  was  bought  by  his  though  Lionel  Jospin, 
perpetuate  the  rigid  IMF-  agreement  to  the  expansion  of  France’s  new  premier,  and 
World  Bank  structural  adjust-  Nato.  sealed  at  last  month’s  Tbeo  WaigeL  the  German  fi- 
ment  programmes  associated  grandiose  charter  signing  cer-  nance  minister,  are  staying  at 
with  slow  growth,  declining  emony  in  Paris,  “part  of  the  home  to  deal  with  aftershocks, 
investment  and  rising  pov-  West's  psychotherapy  for  Improved  terms  of  trade  for 
erty.  Third,  any  easing  of  bl-  Russia,”  In  toe  words  of  one  Africa  and  some  debt  relief 
lateral  trade  rules  will  be  Moscow-based  analyst.  for  toe  poorest  countries  will 

wiped  out  by  the  impact  of  toe  Embracing  Russia  goes  be-  help  convey  a sense  of  global 
Uruguay  Round.  Fourth,  the  yond  toe  posed  intimacies  of  responsibility  by  toe  world's 
development  assistance  of-  Bill  n’  Boris:  the  summit  com-  richest  democracies,  though 
fered  is  peanuts  compared  to  mnniqufe  will  convey  strong  lobbyists  may  again  be  dlsap- 
tbe  generosity  offered  by  support  for  continuing  reform  pointed  at  toe  gap  between 
Washington  to  Europe  in  toe  — and  mere  foreign  invest-  summit  rhetoric  and  post- 
Marshall  Plan  exactly  50  ment  — while  there  will  be  summit  reality, 
years  ago.  Finally,  countries  practical  help  with  toe  Soviet  Beyond  toe  photo-opportu- 
have  to  go  through  at  least  six  legacy  in  toe  form  of  a new  nitles  and  the  bonding.  Den- 
years  of  pain  before  they  get  concrete  sarcophagus  for  ver  win  drive  home  the  point 
debt  relief  For  Uganda,  toe  Chernobyl.  that  the  old  distinctions  be- 


debt  relief.  For  Uganda,  toe  ChernobyL  that  the  old  distinctions  be- 

delay  in  HIPC  relief  has  But  Moscow  may  be  disap-  tween  the  political  and  eco- 
meant  $193  million  (£118  mil-  pointed  over  hopes  of  acceler-  nomic,  the  domestic  and  for- 


lion)  of  extra  debt 


a ting  its  admission  to  the  I eign  are  less  valid  than  ever. 
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Set  by  Araucaria 


to  join  independent  trade 
unions  are  denied. 

It  could  also  be  used  by 
workers  in  Britain  and  the  US 
where  toe  rights  to  organise 
and  to  collective  bargaining 
are  curtailed  in  some  areas. 
The  idea  is  backed  by  unions 
.in  developed  countries  and 
from  developing  countries  in- 
cluding South  Africa,  South 
Korea,  Brazil  and  Ghana. 

Such  a mechanism  would 
not  solve  all  the  problems 
associated  with  exploitative 
labour  practices.  Its  impact 
would  be  largely  limited  to 
the  export  sector.  And  while 
it  could  benefit  the  large  num- 
bers of  women  working  in  ex- 
port zones,  it  might  not  do 
much  for  unorganised  women 
working  in  the  informal  sec- 
tor. 

Strong  collective  bargain- 
ing, a strengthened  role  for 
the  ILO,  consumer  pressure 
to  Improve  corporate  respon- 
sibility, especially  In  areas  of 
human  rights  abuse  and  con- 
flict, and  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  poorer 
countries  remain  vital  ways 
of  improving  labour 
standards. 

Ruth  Moyne  is  a trade  polity 
adviser  at  Oxfam 


Across 

1 Lean  lover  takes  two  fish 
(4.5) 

6 Roman  nisnbere  relating  to 

society  (5) 

o True  number  of  a sphere  (5) 

10  Having  WDedu^reAariory 
ir)  mood  Is  forgivable 

1 1,13  Young  nobtoman 
squashed  till  older, 
fortunately  (6,4.10) 

12  See 20 

14  Covering  to  produce  too 
many  eggs?  (7) 

15  Spots  setter  taking  the  part 
of  Dawson  (7) 

17  PkJturegoerflnciatoinawt 
coder  (4,3) 

19  Chestnut  audibly  stooped 
to  in  play  (7) 

20,12  Currency.  European, 
liable  to  stick  In  the  mud? 
(4.4) 


[ 22  Bear  guest  to  new  college 
digs,  okay?  (Ip) 

25  Davfl  a trial  turned  out  to  be 
fair  (9) 

26  Epitaph  on  English 
cathedral©) 

27  Set  to  mature  outside  the 
west©) 

28  Vex  your  own  dear  leaders 

amongst  them:  thatfs  what 
toe  underdog's  up  against 
(5.4) 

Down 

1 Mountains  with  left  relating 
to  right  (5) 

2 Make  a good  map  of 
Winston’s  place  (9) 

3 Existence  with  no  frSsmakas 
fiffip  seem  desirable  (6,4) 

4 Parson  Elroy  loses  nothing 
bymeny-maWng(7) 

5 Model  soda!  worker  has 
curious  flt  of  temper  (7) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^094 


8^24  Some  thunder  split  up 
into  meaningless  sound  (8) 

7 Portuguese  name  for 
Virginia's  firm  (5) 

8 Itstores  energy  by  a trick— 
more  thick  (9) 

13  Seel! 

14  Children  no!  working  well  (9) 
16  Meal  without  a place  to 

sleep — start  here  (6^5) 

18  Hot  Tine  fixed  to  the 
Fflntstones,  possibly  (7) 

19  Character  reported  by 
journalist  In  black?  (7) 

21  Dead  ducks  sleep  above  (5) 

23  Whafs  wrong  with 

[ American  channel?  (5) 

24  See  6 
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LVMH  preys  on  GrandMet 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


ERNARD  Arnault, 
the  boss  of  luxury 
goods  group 
LVMH.  yesterday 
splashed  out 
£792  million  to  buy  a stake  in 
Grand  Metropolitan  in  an 
effort  to  secure  a powerful 
bargaining  position  in  the 
company’s  planned  £23  billion 
merger  with  Guinness. 

The  share  purchase  took 
LVMH's  shareholding  in 
GrandMet  to  6.29  per  cent, 
making  it  the  largest  single 
shareholder  in  the  company. 


LVMH  — whose  businesses 
: include  Louis  Vuitton  luxury 
j goods  as  well  as  the  Moet 
Hermes sy  drinks  operation  — 
is  already  the  biggest  share- 
j holder  in  Guinness,  with  a 
stake  of  14J2  per  cent. 

It  Is  thought  that  the 
French  company  — which  put 
down  its  first  share  purchase 
marker  on  Tuesday  — wintry 
to  increase  its  stake  in  Grand- 
Met still  further. 

The  share  acquisition 
served  to  drive  up  the  price  of 
GrandMet’s  shares.  LVMH 
paid  630p  each  for  of  the  i 
shares,  which  lifted  the  mar- 
ket price  of  GrandMet  by 
17'/»p  to  603KP. 


It  is  understood  that  most  of 

the  shares  were  sold  by  the 
big  Institutional  shareholding 
group.  Mercury  Asset  Man- 
agement 

Mr  Arnault  has  declared 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  Guinness  and 
GrandMet  which  would  cre- 
ate the  world’s  seventh  larg- 
est food  and  drinks  combine. 

But  analysts  and  sources 
inside  GrandMet  and  Guin- 
ness now  reckon  the  French- 
man is  playing  a costly  but 
clever  game  to  buy  his  com- 
pany a vital  seat  at  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

He  has  suggested  that  the 
three  companies  simply 


merge  their  drinks  operations 

then  off  GrandMet’s  PiUs- 
bury  and  Barger  King  food 
operations  together  with 
Guinness’  brewing  business. 

This  would,  however,  un- 
balance the  share  price  equal- 
ity between  the  two  groups, 
ruling  out  a merger,  and  forc- 
ing one  or  other  of  the  compa- 
nies to  fork  out  a substantial 
takeover  control  premium. 

"Arnault  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  men  at  extracting 
value  and  he  Is  now  clearly 
trying  to  leverage  his  negoti- 
ating position,”  said  one 
analyst. 

Speculation  has  suggested 
that  Mr  Arnault  is  trying  to 


apply  pressure  so  Guinness 
will  be  forced  to  offer  a gener- 
ous price  to  buy  the  company 
out  of  17  Joint  ventures. 

But  insiders  say  Mr  Arnault 
is  hoping  to  inject  Moet  Hen- 
nessy  into  an  enlarged  global 
spirits  business  in  return  for 
a substantial  shareholding 
and  aseat  on  the  board. 

In  another  blow,  EXJ  Compe- 
tition Commission  Karel  Van 
Mlert  is  expected  to  institute 
an  in  depth  anti-trust  investi- 
gation into  the  planned 
merger  totey.  signalling  that 
the  commission  has  serious 
concerns  about  the  deal’s  ef- 
fect on  competition. 

Although  the  move  has 


Brown  declares  new  era  of  financial  honesty  as  he  drops  ‘unrealistic  assumptions' 


T ories 


left  £20bn 


black  hole 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  yesterday 
disclosed  a £20  hill  inn 
"black  hole"  In  the 
public  finances,  previously 
disguised  by  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions on  economic 
growth  and  likely  savings 
from  a crackdown  on  tax  and 
benefit  fraud. 

Hailing  a new  era  of  “hon- 
esty and  openness"  in  the 
public  finances,  Mr  Brown 
welcomed  a report  from  the 
National  Audit  Office  which 
backed  the  Treasury’s  new, 
more  pessimistic,  assump- 
tions on  privatisation  pro- 
ceeds, unemployment  inter- 
est rates,  savings  from  the 
"spend-to-save"  anti-fraud 
crackdown  and  growth  rates. 

“Budgets  must  be  built  on 
honest  foundations."  he  said. 
"This  is  the  only  way  to 
restore  public  trust  in  the 
public  finances.” 

Yesterday  the  Treasury 
revised  up  the  forecasts  for 
public  sector  borrowing  pub- 
lished in  last  year’s  Budget 
putting  an  extra  £500  million 
on  the  PSBR  for  this  year, 
then  £3.25  billion  in  1998/9, 
£4  billion  in  1999/2000, 
£5.5  billion  in  2000/2001  and 
£7  billion  in  2001 '2002  — a 
total  extra  shortfall  of  Just 
over  £20  billion  during  the 
course  of  this  Parliament 
Evidence  of  extra  pressure 
on  state  coffers  will 
strengthen  the  Chancellor's 
hand  against  spending  minis- 
ters — especially  in  education 
and  health  — who  are  clam- 
ouring for  cash  to  protect 
front-line  services,  as  well  as 
providing  a justification  for 
tax  rises  on  July  2. 

Kenneth  Clarke,  the 
shadow  chancellor,  said: 
“This  is  a blatant  attempt  by 
Gordon  Brown  to  fiddle  the 
figures.  He  has  made  deliber- 


ately pessimistic  assump- 
tions. We  have  always 
warned  that  Mr  Brown  would 
look  fbr  a spurious  excuse  to 
break  his  promises  on  tax  and 
spending.  That  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose behind  the  Labour  Gov- 
ernment’s creative 

accounting." 

City  analysts  said  the  NAO 
report  had  not  tackled  the 
planned  squeeze  on  Whitehall 
expenditure,  which  they  said 
posed  the  biggest  danger  to 
the  outlook  for  state 
borrowing. 

David  Walton.  UK  econo- 
mist at  Goldman  Sachs,  said: 
"The  one  area  they  have  not 
questioned  is  whether  public 
spending  really  can  be 
restrained  to  the  extent  as- 
sumed in  these  figures.” 

Mr  Walton  said  the  most 
significant  change  in  the 
Treasury’s  stance  was  the 
downwards  revision  of  the  as- 
sumed trend  rate  of  GDP 
growth  — the  average  pace  of 
expansion  over  the  course  of 
the  economic  cycle — from  ZS 
per  cent  to  225  per  cent, 
reversing  last  November’s  up- 
wards change. 

The  Chancellor  also  crossed 
out  expected  revenue  from 
state  sell-offs  after  this  finan- 
cial year,  although  he  held 
out  the  possibility  of  some 
privatisations  at  an  unspeci- 
fied time. 

The  assumption  of  an  un- 
changed rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  fore- 
casting — currently  1.65 
mill  inn  — has  been  restored, 
after  last  November’s  budget 
pencilled  in  a fall  in  the  dole 
queue,  while  the  .crackdown 
on  tax  and  benefit  cheats  is 
expected  to  raise  just  £3.75 
billion,  compared  to  the  £6.7 
billion  forecast  in  last  year’s 
Red  Book,  interest  payments 
will  also  be  £2.75  billion 
higher,  as  a result  of  expected 
increases  in  base  rates  and 
bigger-than-forecast  debt 
levels,  the  Treasury  said. 


New  SIB 
plans  an 
end  to 


Dan  Atkinson 


Chancellor’s  return  to  fiscal  probity 


More  defots  the  additional  bills 
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THE  five  new  squeaky-ctean 
forecasting  assumptions  given 
the  stamp  of  approval  by  the 
National  Audit  Office  yesterday 
are  largely  a return  to  traditional 
Treasury  practices  only  aban- 
doned in  the  Conservative's  last 
budget. 

• Treasury  officials  will  go 
back  to  basing  their  forecasts  of 
the  economy's  capacity  to  ex- 
pand on  the  old  estimate  of 
long-run  growth  of  2.25  per 
cent.  In  the  last  budget  this  was 
revised  up  to  2JS  per  cent  The 
change  will  add  £5.25  billon  to 
the  public  sector  borrowing 
requirement  between  1 997  and 
2001. 

• Last  November's  Budget 


also  assumed  falling  unemploy- 
ment. A return  to  assuming  un- 
employment to  be  constant 
adds  £4.25  billion  to  spending 
projections. 

• The  Tories  had  sketched  in 
£4.5  billion  over  the  next  five 
years  from  unspecified  privati- 
sations. Mr  Brown's  new  as- 
sumptions require  that  only  pro- 
ceeds from  privatisation  sales 
already  announced  appear  In 
the  fiscal  statement 

• The  gains  from  the  Last  gov- 
ernment’s Spend  to  Save  pro- 
gramme to  cut  fraud  and  error 
are  revised  downwards  by 
£3.75  billion  from  the  original 
£6.7  bHIIon  estimate  through  the 
exclusion  of  Indirect  savings. 


such  as  the  deterrent  effect 
gained  from  the  threat  of  action. 
• The  Chancellor's  final  move 
is  to  change  the  basis  on  which 
future  interest  rates  are  calcu- 
lated. Treasury  practice  previ- 
ously was  to  estimate  the  level 
of  rates  necessary  to  meet  the 
Inflation  target  Now  that  the 
Bank  of  England  sets  the  cost  of 
borrowing,  Mr  Brown  proposes 
that  financial  market  estimates 
of  the  future  path  of  Interest 
rates  are  used  Instead.  This 
change  adds  £2.75  bHGon  in  ad- 
ditional government  debt  inter- 
est over  five  years. 


Charlotte  Denny 


Cigarette  makers  ready  to  buy  off  victims 


Tobacco  firms  poised  to  accept  $300bn 
settlement,  Lisa  Buckingham  reports 


THE  world's  biggest 
tobacco  companies  were 
last  night  poised  to  offer  , 
a 350  billion  cask-down  pay- 
merit  to  secure  a 20-year  deal  | 
to  buy  off  the  victims  of ; 
smoking. 

The  agreement  which  will  i 
cost  a total  of  J300  billion,  will 
be  the  most  costly  industrial 
settlement  ever  negotiated. 

Sources  close  to  the  Wash- 
ington talks  between  ciga- 
rette makers,  victims  of 
smoking  and  the  health  ser- 
vices which  treat  tobacco  ad- 
dicts said  a deal  could  be  con- 
cluded later  today. 


It  is  understood  the  big  cig- 
arette groups  - RJ  R Na- 
bisco. Philip  Morris  and 
Brown  & Williamson  — will 
accept  drastic  restrictions  on 
advertising  and  will  concede 
that  the  powerful  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  should 
regulate  tobacco  as  an  addic- 
tive substance. 

Despite  the  apparently  dra- 
conian terms  of  the  settle- 
ment — which  President  Clin- 
ton is  pledged  to  drive  for- 
ward if  there  Is  any  stalling  — 
shares  in  the  tobacco  compa- 
nies rose  strongly  in  London 
and  New  York. 


The  possibility  of  drawing  a 
line  under  the  open-ended  liti- 
gation from  smoking  victims 
offers  investors  the  chance  to 
ring-fence  the  industry’s 
down  side  even  though  the 
cash  cost  over  time  will  be 
larger  even  than  the  price  of 
settling  asbestos  lawsuits. 

And  despite  a heavy  up- 
| front  cash  payment  the  ciga- 
j retie  makers  will  be  able  to 
reCOUP  the  315  billion  annual 
l penalty  by  adding  between  5 
, and  10  cents  to  the  cost  of  a 
packet  of  20.  Such  a rise  is  not 
expected  to  dent  significantly 
the  consumption  of 480  billion 
cigarettes  a year  in  the  US. 

Tobacco  companies  were  at- 
tempting to  portray  the  agree- 
ment as  punitive  and  likely  to 
go  well  beyond  anything  they 


could  recoup  from  smokers. 

“There  will  be  a big 
element  which  we  cannot 
pass  on  to  the  consumer,” 
said  one  US  tobacco  execu- 
tive. “But  it  looks  as  though 
those  who  want  lots  of  money 
— which  they  can  only  get  if 
we  remain  in  business  — are 
going  to  win  against  those 
who  want  to  put  us  out  of 
business  altogether.” 

The  speed  of  the  settlement 
has  surprised  observers  al- 
though it  has  been  clear  that 
the  tobacco  companies  want- 
ed to  crawl  under  the  wire  be- 
fore July  7 when  a key  anti- 
smoking  case  will  come  to 
court  It  is  a massive  action 
brought  by  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi’s attorney  general,  Mike 
Moore,  who  is  a leading  nego- 


I tiator  in  the  settlement  talks 
; and  who  the  tobacco  compa- 
! nies  hope  wlD  drop  his  action 
if  they  agree  a settlement 
It  is  understood,  however, 
that  after  the  interjection  of 
Martin  Broughton,  chief  exec- 
utive of  BAT  Industries  which 
owns  Brown  & Williamson, 
the  tobacco  companies  have 
hardened  their  determination 
to  resist  punitive  rfamap1” 

The  settlement  — the  terms 
of  which  wifi  have  to  secure 
legislative  changes  in  the  US 
Congress  — will  not  provide 
cigarette  companies  with  im- 
munity from  prosecution 
either  in  the  US  or  overseas. 

But  the  deal  Is  expected  to 
make  it  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  class  actions  to  be 
launched  and  saving  the  in- 


dustry around  3750  million  a 
year  In  legal  costs  alone. 

One  source  close  to  the  settle- 
ment talks  said:  "It  is  extraor- 
dinary that  things  have  got 
this  for.  There  are  still  out- 
standing (sues  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  these  are  real 
or  not" 

The  settlement  is  also  un- 
derstood to  include  a clause 
which  reserves  the  right  of 
tobacco  companies  to  sue 
their  insurers  to  recover  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  deal 

One  insurance  source  said 
It  was  possible  underwriters 
could  end  up  with  a $250  bil- 
lion bill  but  others  disputed 
whether  they  would  have  to 
pay  anything  unless  tobacco 
companies  were  found  to  be 
liable  in  the  courts. 


Notebook 


been  widely  expected  because 
of  its  size  and  complexity,  it 
could  result  in  the  new  food 
and  drinks  company  being 
forced  to  shed  some  brands. 
American  regulators  are  also 
on  the  verge  of  beginning  an 
investigation  into  foe  merger. 

EU  sources  familiar  with 
the  case  predicted  that  the 
commission  would  decide  the 
merger  was  too  big  and  com- 
plicated to  be  waved  through. 
Lawyers  and  market  analysts 
said  the  commission's  in- 
quiry Is  likely  to  focus  on  the 
companies'  combined  market 
shares  in  spirits  in  individual 
EU  countries,  such  as  Spain 
and  Greece. 


Brown’s  mandate 
for  tax  reform 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


CITY  wrongdoers  could 
face  pnhiir  disciplinary 
action  under  plans 
tiding  considered  by  archi- 
tects of  the  new  super-regula- 
tor due  to  take  charge  of  fi- 
nancial supervision  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the 
Guardian  has  learned 
Id  place  of  the  present  be- 
lt ind-cl  os  ed-doors  disciplin- 
ary regime,  bankers,  brokers 
and  others  would  be  tried  in 
open  court  Not  only  would 
those  accused  of  fraud,  mis- 
selling  and  breaches  of  trust 
face  public  hearings,  but  in 
return,  regulators  have  to 
.bring  their  procedures  into 
line  with  the  standards  of  or- 
dinary justice. 

The  groups  working  on  the 
blueprint  for  an  all-in-one  fi- 
nancial supervisor  have  hit 
one  hitch,  it  seems:  pay  and 
conditions  for  Bank  of  Eng- 
land staff  involved  in  banking 
supervision,,  who  are  due  to 
transfer  to  the  super-regula- 
tor, are  for  superior  to  those 
of  their  soon-to-be  colleagues 
in  other  agencies. 

For  Howard  Davies,  chair- 
man-desginate  of  the  new,  en- 
larged Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  — and  currently 
deputy-governor  of  the  Bank 
— the  dilemma  is  whether  to 
try  to  level-up  non-Bank  staff 
to  Bank  conditions  (thus  load- 
ing the  new  regulator  with 
extra  overheads)  or  try  to  im- 
pose new  contracts  on  those 
moving  from  the  Bank. 

All  involved  in  designing 
the  new,  beefed-up  SIB  are 
working  to  a tight  Headline  of 
the  end  of  Judy,  by  which  time 
they  must  have  the  outline  of 
the  reformed  structure  worked 
out  Super-SEB  will  fuse  the  old 
regulators  on  the  financial 
side  — STB  Itself  and  its  three 
sab-agencies  — with  the 
Bank’s  bank-supervision  unit 
Yet  to  be  decided  is  whether 
super-SIB  will  absorb  all  res- 
ponsibilities for  mortgage  reg- 
ulation and  supervising  in- 
vestment exchanges.  Other 
key  sticking  points  include  the 
issue  of  how  for  super-SIB’s 
remit  will  extend  into  fields 
such  as  consumer  credit,  gen- 
eral insurance  and  even  guar- 
antees on  consumer  goods, 
taking  the  body  into  areas  now 
policed  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  and  foe 
Office  of  Fair  Trading. 

It  is  the  proposal  for  open 
hearings  rtf  disciplinary  ra  toc 
which  would  mark  the  most 
dramatic  break  with  past 
practice  — often  condemned 
as  "clubblsh".  In  foe  late 
1980s,  foe  early  days  of  the 
present  regime,  as  well  many 
bearings  being  conducted  in 
private  even  tbeir  findings 
and  punishments  were  often 
not  made  public. 

That  has  changed  since,  but 
no  regulator  has  yet  thrown 
open  the  doors  of  Us  “court 
room”  to  foe  public. 


THE  BLACK  hole  in  the 
public  finances  which 
has  been  the  topic  of  so 
much  discussion  since  the 
election,  turns  out  to  be  for 
more  shallow  than  the  pessi- 
mists had  expected.  The  slip- 
pages seen  between  now  arid 
2000  by  the  National  Audit 
Office  are  in  total  smaller 
than  the  ballooning  of  bor- 
rowing seen  between  the  1995 
and  1996  Budgets. 

The  new  numbers  should, 
however,  add  a degree  of  fis- 
cal credibility  to  the  Chancel- 
lor. Gordon  Brown’s,  first 
Budget  Some  of  the  extra  bill 
comes  from  lowering  the 
growth  forecast  to  225  per 
cent  between  now  and  2000,  a 
change  which  adds  £2.25 
billion  to  foe  deficit  forecasts. 
But  It  is  a sensible  change 
given  that  the  UK  economy  is 
now  In  its  fifth  year  of 
growth,  that  the  strong  pound 
is  certain  to  slow  the  export 
sector  and  the  Monetary  Pol- 
icy Committee  is  seeking  to 
rein  in  consumption. 

The  other  areas  where  the 
audit  office  has  sought  to 
restore  integrity  are  In  tax 
collections  and  privatisa- 
tions. The  concept  of  spend- 
ing about  £800  million  of  tax- 
payers money  to  improve  the 
inland  Revenue's  collections 
was  sensible  enough.  But  foe 
Audit  Office  now  believes 
that  last  November's  Red 
Book  over-egged  the  benefits 
and  between  now  and  2000  the 
enhanced  enforcement  sys- 
tem will  actually  collect  £1.75 
billion  less  than  expected. 
Finally,  by  knocking  out  the 
effect  of  privatisations,  which 
have  yet  to  be  baked  in  the 
cake,  a further  £2.5  billion  is 
added.  If  one  fast-forwards  to 
2001-02  then  foe  holes  become 
larger. 

The  value  of  foe  Audit 
Office  exercise,  which  Gordon 
Brown  Intends  to  turn  into  a 
permanent  feature,  is  that  it 
should  militate  against  the 
budget  arithmetic  being  mas- 
saged for  political  purposes.  It 
should  provide  the  same 
degree  of  credibility  for  the 
PSBR  numbers,  which  foe  op- 
erational independence  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  Intended 
to  deliver  on  monetary  policy. 

If  Mr  Brown  was  looking 
for  a mandate  for  sweeping 
increases  in  taxation,  he  has 
not  found  it  in  the  audit 
report  However,  it  does  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  start 
on  reforms  of  foe  taxation 
system.  Including  an  over- 
haul of  corporation  tax, 
changes  in  capital  gains  tax, 
green  taxes  and  measures  to 
encourage  moving  people 
from  welfare  to  work. 


ran  on  the  bank  — the  quix- 
otic rebel  member  Michael 
H&rdern  has  changed -his 

mtnri  on  conversion.  The 

result  of  his  campaign  to 
place  a slate  of  conversion  ad- 
vocates on  the  Nationwide 
board  has  been  to  wreck 
havoc  in  the  mutual  sector. 
SmaH  pockets  of  financial 
calm  in  the  suburbs  have 
been  turned  into  noisy,  turbu- 
lent crowd  scenes  as  the  smell 
of  free  shares  and  wlndfelJ 
pay-outs  has  spread  from  Na- 
tionwide to  the  Portman. 
Bradford  & Blngtey,  Coventry 
and  beyond, 

None  oT  this  to  terribly  sat- 
isfactory. The  Nationwide 
ACM.  which  was  to  have  been 
the  ultimate  test  of  mutuality, 
has  been  turned  into  high 
farce  by  Mr  HnnSem’e  volte- 
fere,  which  has  rendered  the 
ballot  papers  meaningless. 
Meanwhile,  a nation  which  is 
already  In  the  midst  of  a 
spending  spree,  on  the  back  of 
existing  windfalls,  feces  the 
possibility  of  more  monetary 
profligacy  if  the  current  get- 
rich-quick  mood  prevails. 

It  ts  In  everyone’s  interest 
that  the  UK  retain  a pluralis- 
tic financial  system,  in  which 
mutuiils  like  the  Nationwide 
and  B&B  are  able  to  compete 
in  the  marketplace  with  the 
new  pics  like  the  Halifax  and 
hanks  like  Lloyds  TSB.  The 
competitive  rates  being  of- 
fered by  foe  mutuals  mean 
that  the  quoted  companies 
will  have  to  offer  finer  rates  if 
they  are  to  preserve  their 
retail  base  and  mortgage  pipe- 
line. As  for  foe  really  small 
saver,  the  Hardem  campaign 
— which  is  still  demanding 
windfalls  from  Nationwide  — 
is  proving  a nightmare.  No 
longer  can  foe  saver  trying  to 
put  together  a modest  nest 
egg  open  an  account  The 
Treasury  which,  under  the 
Tories,  failed  to  build  ade- 
quate protections  into  the 
recent  Building  Societies  Act 
needs  to  consider  emergency 
legislation  to  provide  two  or 
even  five  years  erf  inoculation 
against  carpetbaggers. 


Arnault’s  audacity 


Mutual  distrust 


THE  goings-on  at  the  Na- 
tionwide become  more 
bizarre  by  the  day.  Hav- 
ing sparked  an  account  open- 
ing panic  — the  opposite  of  a 


Following  a modest 
purchase  of  GrandMet 
shares  earlier  in  the 
week  Bernard  Arnault’s 
LVMH  has  come  back  in  with 
one  of  the  mast  audacious 
raids  seen  in  recent  UK  corpo- 
rate history.  The  French 
group  is  now  the  biggest 
shareholder  in  both  Grand- 
Met and  Guinness  and  any 
hopes  which  Tony  Greener  of 
Guinness  and  George  Bull  of 
GrandMet  had  of  excluding 
him  from  foe  bargaining  table 
have  been  removed  in  a sea  of 
cash. 

Mr  Arnault  made  It  clear 
from  day  one  that  what  be 
wanted-  from  a GmndMet- 
Guinness  alliance  was  a 
three-way  merger  of  the  up- 
market drinks  businesses, 
which  would  create  a genuine 
European  rival  to  north 
American  giants  like  Sea- 
gram. He  is  now  in  a much 
stronger  position  to  achieve 
that  and  foe  plans  of  Grand- 
Met and  Guinness  to  create  a 
broader  branded  goods  group 
look  in  serious  difficulty.  Mr 
Arnault  deserves  a great  deal 
of  credit  for  forcing  an  issue 
which  supine  UK  sharehold- 
ers, looking  for  short-term 
gains,  are  unwilling  to  tackle. 


McDonnell  hit  by 
new  loss  warning 


Tony  May 


Long-suffering 

shareholders  In  Mc- 
Donnell Information 
Systems  saw  43  per  cent 
wiped  off  their  investment 
yesterday  after  John  Klein, 
the  chief  executive,  warned 
that  the  computer  solutions 
company  was  heading  for  a 
"very  substantial"  loss  for 
1996  and  had  an  "urgent" 
need  to  rebuild  its  balance 
sheet  and  cash  position. 

The  shares  plummeted  to 
I9p  on  the  news  but  later 
recovered  to  close  16  per 
cent  down  at  18.SP  — wip- 
ing around  £5.8  million  off 
its  market  value  which  has 
now  slumped  to  £29.8  mil- 
lion compared  with  the 
£261  million  it  boasted 
shortly  after  flotation  In 
1994. 

Mr  Klein  said  the  board 
had  decided  to  make  fun 
provision  in  its  1996  ac- 
counts against  the  future 
oasts  of  software  develop- 
ment contracts. 

This  meant  the  group  had 


to  cut  its  profit  estimates 
for  the  year  although  it  ex- 
pected the  1997  results  to 
“more  accurately  reflect 
the  underlying  perfor- 
mance of  the  group". 

Trading  since  the  1996 
year-end  had  been  on  a ris- 
ing trend  and  the  board  ex- 
pects a sustained  improve- 
ment In  its  performance  In 
the  current  year. 

But  the  seriousness  of  the 
current  situation  waa 
underlined  by  the  warning 
that  the  loss  would  require 
a eftsh  Injection  and  the 
board  was  “addressing  this 
issue  as  a matter  of  ur- 
gency** with  consultants 
from  Close  Brothers. 

The  group  has  issued  sev- 
eral profit  warnings  since 
flotation. 

The  last  one  came  in  Oc- 
tober when  it  announced 
worse  than  expected  half- 
year  losses,  cancolled  pay- 
ment of  an  interim  divi- 
dend and  wanted  that  a 
restructuring  of  its  opera- 
tions was  not  expected  to 
yield  any  benefits  until 
1997. 
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